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language learning, the Linguaphone Institute is offer- 
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SURVIVALS AND NEW ARRIVALS 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s religion, if we understand 
him, is that of a life force, or what we call in more 
old-fashioned language the Holy Spirit, working on 
more or less intractable matter; this Holy Spirit 
working on this matter and through this matter 
and by this matter. Plato at one time at any rate 
seems to have taken a similar view: God is good 
and in no way evil, and as our evil things exceed 
our good things God therefore is not omnipotent ; 
or as a Greater Teacher still has put it, My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work ; and we human beings 
have sufficient of the Divine in us to co-operate in 
this work. It has been said that the Church of 
England while just the right size for Keble was not 
big enough for Newman. Newman, as far as we 
have read his life, was not comfortable in either 
the Protestant or the Catholic Church. Religion 
in order to live has to flow and mould itself into a 
Church, that is to say it is bound from the very 
nature of things to take on, sooner or later, a 
political aspect, and a man who thinks about 
religion at all must often find himself, like an 
intellectual politician, a cross-bench man. We 
sometimes feel it is a tragedy that a man cannot 
pass easily from one Church to another and back 
again if the Spirit moves him. The Protestant and 
the Catholic faiths represent two integral parts of 
the human make-up, the Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive, enterprising youth and experienced maturity. 
If Socrates was the first Protestant, Plato was the 
first Catholic, and who is to say where Socrates ends 
and Plato begins, and even in Socrates himself we 
see held together a keen intellectual scepticism with 
an unwavering spiritual affirmation. In more than 
one dialogue this prince of arguers will confess that 
the argument leaves him unmoved. Some who 
have been reading Mr. Shaw’s The Black Girl in her 
Search for God may find it more convincing to the 
head than to the heart. Mr. Shaw revels in throwing 
out the 
in its place? Water so chemically pure as to be 
quite unfit for human consumption? Man is so 
constituted that he cannot absorb his nourishment, 


“ce 


dirty water,” but what does he give us 


either bodily or spiritual, neat ; in too great haste 
to clear one’s mind of cant one may leave that mind 
so empty that it may be filled with even sillier 
superstitions than have been chucked out from it. 
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News of the Week 


HE South African Parliament opens next Friday, and 
the odds now are that General Hertzog’s Government 
will be soundly beaten on the first division, if indeed it 
does not decide to anticipate defeat and resign before 
the House assembles. The early uncertainties to which 
Mr. Tielman Roos’s dramatic move gave rise appear 
to have been cleared up, and both his position and 
General Smuts’ are revealed as so strong that if they 
ean strike a harmonious alliance they will obviously 
be in a position to defeat the Hertzog Cabinet and form 
a Government at once. The prospects of such a develop- 
ment are very much improved by the self-abnegation 
of General Smuts, who is quite prepared, if necessary, 
to take second place in a Coalition Government. That 
would almost certainly mean his serving under Mr. 
Tielman Roos, though the alternative of an administration 
under Mr. Patrick Duncan, in which both Mr. Roos 
and General Smuts had places, is not to be completely 
excluded. Mr. Roos’s object in driving South Africa 
off the gold standard has been achieved, but it remains 
to link the currency definitely with sterling, which no 
doubt would be the policy of the Coalition. The rise 
in agricultural prices due to going off gold is already 
winning Mr. Roos wide support. With anti-racialism 
as a second plank in its platform a Roos-Smuts adminis- 
tration should substantially increase both prosperity 
and harmony in South Africa, 
* * . * 


The Irish Elections 

The battle is now fully joined in the electoral con. 
test in Southern Ireland. Nomination day was last 
Wednesday, and polling will take place on January 24th. 
Though Mr. de Valera’s swift decision to dissolve has 
frustrated the organization of a common front of all the 
non-Republicans against him, arrangements are being 
made in the constituences to avoid useless conflicts 


between supporters of Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. Frank 
McDermot. Mr. de Valera up to now has carefully 
refrained from committing himself on the supreme issue 
of Commonwealth versus Republic, but the fully vocal 
I.R.A. pressing him on from behind declares, “* We demand 
the scrapping of the Treaty, the abolition of partition, 
and complete severance from the British Empire.” That, 
whether he wishes it or not, is the policy with which 
Mr. de Valera will generally be identified. In the mean- 
time he is trying to conciliate the farmers by promising 
to halve the annuities, and the extremists by the reminder 
that his victory will be followed by the abolition of the 
Oath and the Governor-Generalship. All the trade 
disasters which have befallen the country under his régime 
are attributed to the “ highway robbery ” of Britain, and 
it is Mr. de Valera’s réle to mobilize the memories of 
Ireland’s hatred of a foreign enemy. But this method of 
invective, while it will please the extremists in his ranks 
and may conceal from some his responsibility for the 
trade war with Britain, will also serve to whip up any 
right wing elements against him. 
* * * * 


Japan’s Advance 

Lord Cecil of course is right. The Japanese operations 
at Shanhaikwan must be regarded as the direct conse- 
quence of the continued failure of the League of Nations 
to take any definite line over the seizure of Manchuria. 
Now Japan, having consolidated her position there and 
found that she can do it with complete impunity, is pro- 
ceeding to extend into Jehol, which the rich opium 
revenue makes a lucrative prize. That involves a pene- 
tration of China proper to the south of the Great Wall, 
and among other things Japan finds a source of provoca- 
tion in the perfectly legitimate movement of Chinese 
troops on Chinese soil. The League Assembly’s Committec 
of Nineteen meets on Monday, and attempts at concilia- 
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tion having proved entirely abortive, as it was obvious 
they would in view of Japan’s attitude for the past fifteen 
months, there is some prospect that the League will at 
last go as far as to approve the Lytton Report and pledge 
its members either definitely or by implication against the 
recognition of Manchukuo. That will do something to 
restore Geneva’s self-respect and. make it clear that the 
principles of the Covenant have at any rate not been 
openly jettisoned, even if in this case they cannot be effec- 
tively enforced. If Japan leaves the League it will be : 
matter for regret, but for her to remain in the League and 
defy the Covenant would be a matter for greater regret. 
* * * 


World Economic Conference 

This week’s discussions among the experts at Geneva 
whose task it is to prepare the ground for the World 
Economie Conference show how vast is the field to be 
explored before the Conference can profitably be held. 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, the British expert, made it 
clear that in the view of this country certain questions 
must be in course of settlement before the Conference 
meets. Those who wish us to link our currency definitely 
to gold must understand that we cannot do so unless and 
until certain conditions have been satisfied. Amongst 
these Sir Frederick enumerated an agreement about War 
Debts, a scaling down of trade restrictions, and a reform 
of the monetary svstem. There can be no question of our 
return to the gold standard without the assurance that it 
will be properly managed in accordance with a policy 
which will secure the recovery and stabilisation of whole- 
sale prices. These are questions which will involve 
delicate negotiations and far-reaching discussions. It is 
beyond possibility that they should have been explored 
by next April, and even June may be too early. War 
Debts, which may be the key question, will almost certainly 
have to stand over altogether till Mr. Roosevelt is in 
office. To call the Conference before the ground has been 


fully prepared would doom it to certain failure. 
* a * * 


Printing Gold 

In a speech which was broadcast throughout Americ 
last Sunday, Sir Arthur Salter dwelt on this need 
for preparing the Conference programme. Amongst 
other matters he explained a proposal which has an origin 
of some importance and possibilities of some interest. 
The suggestion is that the principal financial countries 
should co-operate in monetary policy by instructing the 
Bank of International Settlements (or some specially 
created institution) to issue a limited number of notes 
which would be accepted as gold by all the participating 
countries. Does this mean an international currency 7 
In a sense, presumably, yes, but that is not the immediate 
object. The object is—since the quantity of gold cannot 
be increased—-to increase the equivalents of gold, under 
international management, to the point at which 
prices would be brought to a desired, agreed level. It 
would not, of course, do away with national currencies, 
but each country would be required to fix the value of its 
own money in relation to gold. The advantage would be 
two-fold. The shortage of gold or its equivalents would 
be relieved; and the central bank which controlled it 
would be a werld bank, attending impartially to world 
requirements. It is to be hoped the proposal will go 
forward to the World Conference. 

. * * - 

Indians and the Temples 

Nothing is more embarrassing to the British Govern- 
ment in India than to get itself mixed up in purely 
Indian affairs, involving possible interference with 
historic religious or social usages. The necessity for 
intervening in the affairs of a native State crops up from 





time to time, as it is doing at the moment in connexion 
with the rising in Alwar. Fortunately the arrival of 
British troops seems to have damped the trouble down, 
and the troops will no doubt soon be withdrawn. The 
question of legislation to permit of the opening of the 
temples to Untouchables is much more difficult. A Bill 
to achieve that has been drafted at Madras, and the 
permission of the Governor, with the Viceroy behind 
him, is necessary for its introduction. Another Bill at 
the centre is pending. If left to the vote of the Indian 
members of the Legislature. the measure will undoubtedly 
be carried by a large majority against a minority of 
Caste Hindus, who are, however, urging the Government 
to kill the Bill at birth. The only ground for that would 
be solicitude for the rights of minorities, but minorities 
in this case can only be deferred to at the cost of injustice 
to the majority. In the case of the Sarda Act (raising 
the age of marriage), and another measure directed 
against temple prostitution, Indian deputies were allowed 
to settle the matter for themselves. That is clearly the 
right course to take in the case of the opening of the 
temples. 
* * * * 

The Fuel of War 

An important step forward in the organization of 
peace would be taken if the American Congress were 
prepared to act on President Hoover’s message and 
ratify the Convention for the Suppression of the Inter- 
national Traflic in Arms, signed at Geneva in 1925, 
For there is little doubt that if America took this step 
all the European Great Powers would quickly follow it. 
Unhappily there is no prospect of Congress acceding to 
this or any other request it may receive from Mr. 
Hoover. The case for the Convention is overwhelming, 
for in practically every continent hostilities are at the 
present moment being carried on with the aid of imported 
arms. The very papers which reported Mr. Hoover's 
message carried lengthy articles on an alleged consignment 
of arms from Italy through Austria to Hungary—a 
proceeding calculated to arouse feelings of the utmost 
alarm in Yugoslavia. The traflic-in-arms question is 
tending to be merged in the Disarmament Conference, 
but America could, if it would, give a notable lead 
without waiting for the outcome of the interminable 
discussions at Geneva. 

* + * * 

A Forty-Hour Week 

There is a heartening boldness about the 40-hour- 
week proposal of the Italian Government now being 
discussed by a conference of governments’, employers’, 
and Trade Union representatives convened by the 
International Labour Office at Geneva. Here, it might 
seem, is an energetic effort, characteristically Italian, to 
apply forthwith an instalment of the plan advocated by 
the apostles of Technocracy. It assumes that we can 
overcome the difficulties which have hindered the general 
ratification of the 48-hour week, and go one better with 
the object of distributing the available work among more 
workers, and so checking unemployment. In planning 
for the future it is assuredly well to foresee the conditions 
under which labour-saving machines will demand _ less 
and less labour from the human workers. But as a remedy 
against immediate unemployment, would the proposal 
produce the desired results? At the precise moment 
when employers, unable to meet their production costs, 
are demanding that wages should be brought down pari 
passu with the reduced cost of living, they would be 
required to move in the opposite direction and increase 
their wages—for the workers make it clear that they 
expect the same wage for a 40 as for a 48-hour week, This 
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added cost of production would be likely to have the effect 
of putting more men out of work, and so defeat the avowed 
aim. It is, of course, arguable that the prime necessity is 
to create consumption demand, but that requires a 
courage, and involves palpable risks, which make it 
certain that no international ronference will reach 
agreement at present on that basis. 


* * * * 


The Troubles in Spain 

Disorder in Spain usually has characteristics of its 
own. The disturbances that have broken out in the 
past week, not only at Barcelona and Madrid, but in 
various other centres in Catalonia and Castile, are spoken 
of vaguely as the work of terrorists or anarchists—a 
description which has this much accuracy, that the 
authors of them quite certainly have no constructive 
aim in view. There is economic depression in Spain 
as everywhere else, and subversive elements are taking 
advantage of it as they often do. But there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that they would introduce any 
new régime in any centre where they secured control. 
All the indications are that the Government is getting 
the situation in hand, though Sefior Azafia would find his 
difficulties fewer if he had in the past been more con- 
ciliatory towards the Right, and able, therefore, to count 
more fully on their support than he can to-day, 


* * * * 


Out-Patients’ Hardships 

Writing in these columns a week ago we dwelt 
on the importance of the enquiry just carried out by 
Lord Onslow’s committee into the treatment of out- 
patients at our great hospitals, and observed that a good 
deal more investigation into the question was needed 
yet. It is satisfactory to find that the King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund Council shares that view. On Wednesday, 
at the instance of the Prince of Wales, a new committee, 
presided over by Sir John Rose Bradford, was appointed 
to go into the question, with power not merely to 
recommend, but to act. The out-patient problem is of 
real importance and the treatment of out-patients 
often involves great, though unintentional hardship. 
Reorganization is needed, and it seems now to be in 
sight. 

* * * * 


Technocracy: Some Questions 

It argues no depreciation of the interesting article 
by Major Yeats-Brown on a later page, or of other 
admirable studies that have appeared elsewhere in 
the British Press, to say that it is still very difficult 
to discover what the technocrats are driving at, and 
on the understanding of it we so far have, the furore 
the new doctrines have created across the Atlantic does 
no great credit to the stability of American opinion. 
The technocrats’ analysis of the effects on society of 
the increasing dominance of the machine is impressive, 
but on the constructive side they have singularly little 
that is convincing to offer. Their sublime faith in the 
expert is astonishing, the more so when it is a question 
of having the world run not by experts in the art of 
government, but by experts in bridge-building and 
factory construction. As for the comprehensive cancel- 
lation of existing debt and the creation of a new 
currency in units of energy (an engineer’s energy, a 
lawyer’s energy, a doctor's energy), all that requires 
a far fuller exposition than it has so far received in the 
British Press. Technocracy is by no means to be 
dismissed as fantastic, but its authors have yet to 
convince the world that it is not fantastic, 


More Workers 

There is always some increase of work before Christmas, 
so that the Ministry of Labour’s return upto December 19th 
may well show an increase of 84,000 in employed persons 
and a decrease of 76,000 in unemployed persons, as 
compared with the previous month’s figures. Yet it 
is encouraging to note that the increase of employment 
was partly in the heavy industries—coal, iron and steel, 
and engineering—which have suffered most and longest. 
The continued growth of unemployment in the building 
trades is clearly attributable to an economy campaign 
that has been carried to unwise extremes by Government 
and municipalities alike. In the London area the rate of 
growth in unemployment has perceptibly slackened 
throughout the past year—yet another faint sign, it 
may be hoped, that the worst of the storm has passed 
or is passing. An increase in the January and February 
figures may be expected, but a steady decrease should 
begin in March. 

* * * & 


Radium Dangers 


The Final Report of the Conference on Radium ap- 
pointed to consider the merits and dangers of massive 
radiation almost directly negatives the conclusions pub- 
lished by the Conference in the spring of last year. This 
frank change of attitude in the light of new evidence 
is reassuring, for it shows that truth rather than the 
appearance of consistency has been sought. In its In- 
terim Report, the Conference supported the decision of 
the Radium Commission to disperse the four-gramme 
bomb then in use at Westminster Hospital—a decision 
that gave rise to a heated controversy in the medical and 
the lay Press. In this final report, the Conference again 
expresses the opinion that, on the evidence then avail- 
able, the Radium Commission took the only wise course ; 
but the facts got.together by the sub-committee of 
experts who reported last month completely alter the 
situation. It is now proved, not only that under expert 
management massive radium units have great thera- 
peutic possibilities, but also that their use can be so 
controlled as to eliminate all risk to the patient ; and 
the Commission urges the establishment in this country 
of a unit containing not less than five grammes of radium. 
The decision is sound, but we are only beginning to 
understand both the possibilities and the dangers of 
radium. 

* * * * 


Liner Fires 

It is, to say the least, an astonishing coincidence that the 
fire in ‘ L’Atlantique’ should have been followed immed- 
iately by an outbreak in ‘La France.’ Now that the 
charred wreck of ‘ L’Atlantique’ itself has been 
docked at Cherbourg, it may be possible for the experts to 
determine the origin of the disaster. But it needs no great 
technical knowledge to infer that a fire, once started on a 
vast floating hotel of this type, must spread rapidly down 
the long corridors, and can hardly be stayed. Incendiartsm 
has been suggested, but without proof ; carelessness—the 
throwing down of a lighted cigarette in some odd corner-— 
might explain the burning of the * Europa’ and the ‘ Paris ’ 
while in dock, or of the ‘Georges Phillipar’ in the Red 
Sea, or ‘ L’Atlantique’ in the Channel. The under- 
writers, who have lost millions by these ship fires, might 
well begin to press for stricter methods of construction 
as an alternative to an increase in their rates of insurance. 
No great British liner has experienced a fire in recent 
years, which suggests that our building regulations are 
more severe or more carefully enforced. Nowhere is the 
maxim “ Safety first, luxury second ” so vital as at sea. 
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The Doom of the Tote 


HE interim report of the Royal Commission on 
Lotteries and Betting is an immensely valuable 
social document, providing a mass of new data on the 
subject with which it deals—the totalisator—and to that 
extent demanding some re-examination of judgements 
based on the facts so far available. Three points of 
importance regarding the report should be noted: first, 
that it is unanimous; secondly, that it is an interim report 
and will have ultimately to be considered in the light 
of the Commission’s final conclusions ; and thirdly, that 
its recommendations, if accepted by the Cabinet, will need 
little if any legislation, though actually a formal measure 
may be needed to put the position beyond the reach of 
doubt. 

The recommendations deal with two different questions, 
and about one of them little need be said. The tote 
clubs that have sprung up in recent months like an evil 
fungus growth are unequivoca'ly condemned. The 
Commission describes them roundly as “a grave social 
menace.” They provide additional facilities for betting 
and tend to induce the betting habit in sections of the 
community hitherto free from it. The recent decision 
of the Divisional Court has made the existence of tote 
clubs illegal, and in view of the Commission’s report— 
or for that matter without it—not ten members of the 

Touse of Commons would support a proposal to legalize 
them. So, at least, it may be hoped. In any case, 
the tote club is damned and doomed. If the Divisional 
Court had found it legal new legislation to prohibit it 
would have had to be passed. As it is, that necessity 
is probably obviated as regards England, though the posi- 
tion in Scotland requires examination. 

With the tote clubs disposed of, the Commission was 
faced with the larger, more difficult and more contentious 
question of the totalisator on greyhound racing tracks. 
Greyhound racing is a new diversion which has gathered 
its own devotees and remains something totally unfamiliar 
to the great mass of the population. The Commission, 
executing its mandate with a thoroughness worthy of 
all praise, has embodied in its report an instructive 
survey of the “ sport,” designed primarily to dispel the 
idea that any legitimate parallel can be drawn between 
dog-racing and horse-racing, and between the totalisator 
as an adjunct to the dog-track and to the horse racecourse 
respectively. Thus it is pointed out that dog-tracks, 
unlike most racecourses, are situated in or on the edge 
of great industrial centres, and that instead of being 
the scene of race-meetings on half a dozen or a dozen 
days in the year are open for racing at least three, and 
sometimes as much as six or seven, times a week. As a 
mere matter of volume, therefore, the distinction between 
the dog-track problem and the horse-track problem is 
substantial. 

But the Commission goes much farther than that. 
The two problems, it claims, differ not only in degree 
but in character, in that the greyhound-racing track 
exists by and for betting, particularly totalisator betting, 
while horse-racing has its own raison d’étre, and would 
continue if no money were ever laid on horses at all. 
Hence the conclusion that in the interests of social health 
the totalisator on dog-racing tracks should be perma- 
nently prohibited. There are two principal arguments 
in support of that finding. The totalisator is a source 


of large profits to the racecourse owners, who therefore 
have a direct financial interest in the encouragcment 
of betting—which is obviously pernicious. Secondly, the 
totalisator is by no means as watertight financially as 
is commonly claimed. 


Grave irregularities, according 





to the Commission, can quite well exist and in many 
cases do in fact exist. On both those grounds the 
totalisator on greyhound courses stands condemned, 
Now this is not quite the whole story. Greyhound 
race-track owners have something to say on certain 
points and they are entitled to say it. They had, for 
example, reasonable ground to think the tote legal after 
the House of Lords decision in 1929. But from the 
Commission’s report one conclusion definitely emerges, 
In face of the arguments it adduces, and in the light 
of its unanimous: finding, there can be no question 
at present of introducing legislation to legalize the 
totalisator on dog-tracks. It has been declared illegal, 
and illegal it must remain pending the issue of the 
Commission’s final report, which will enable the whole 
field of gambling in every form to be surveyed in its 
entirety, and will, it is earnestly to be hoped, make 
for the removal of such existing anomalies as give a show 
of reason for the demand for the tote on the dog-track. 

For no one can regard the situation created by the 
Commission’s findings as completely satisfactory. The 
totalisator will disappear from the dog-track, but the 
bookmakers will, for the moment at any rate, remain, 
In the view of the Commissioners that will, at least, 
be a step in the right direction, and they may well be 
right ; but the contention is arguable. | Moreover, while 
the totalisator is to disappear from the dog-track it will 
presumably remain on the horse racecourse und2r the 
conditions laid down by the Act of 1928. There is 
at least one intermediate solution which the Commission 
might have advised, but which after full consideration 
it ruled out. The tote at dog-races might have been 
continued, under effective statutory control, and with all 
element of private profit excluded. That would be a 
broadly reasonable decision and it might be sufficient to 
dispose of the whole problem, for on the Commission’s 
own showing most dog-courses now are run on the basis 
of tote profits and would go bankrupt if that source of 
profit were removed. A provision of that kind would 
put the dog-tote on substantially the same footing as the 
horse-tote and remove an impression of discrimination 
in itself undesirable, even though based, as the Commis- 
sion is at pains to argue, on a false analogy. 

But there are two ways of removing that discrimination, 
You can allow the totalisator everywhere, or you can ban 
it everywhere. After all, it has only been authorized on 
horse racecourses since 1928. Racing was carried on 
effectively enough without it for centuries before that, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that so far it has 
signally failed to fulfil its purpose of providing funds for 
the encouragement of horse-breeding. It can be argued, 
moreover, that even the horse-tote encourages betting, 
as being more respectable than resort to a bookmaker. 
The cry of one tote for the rich man and no tote for the 
poor man is not to be ignored, for all the endeavours of 
the Commission to discount it in advance. It may not 
matter a great deal, but it may matter enough, even so, 
to outweigh the very limited advantage of perpetuating 
the tote in a position of special privilege on a number of 
horse racecourses. ‘The Commission might with advan- 
tage take that into account in drafting its final report. 
For important as its concrete recommendations are, the 
most valuable effect of the Commission’s work may well 
be in stimulating the nation to search its conscience 
regarding the whole question of gambling in its many 
forms. Even in this land of rough and ready compromises 
it will not quite do to say (even if it were true) that gamb- 
ling by certain classes of the population has evil social 
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effects and must be prohibited, but that gambling by other 
classes is relatively innocuous and may be tolerated. 
The laudation of betting in English tradition and in 
English literature—or if not its laudation its studied 
palliation—is an evil heritage. You cannot hold up to 
admiration, either in literature or in life, a society where 
betting is universal and to be a heavy loser is a mark of 


The Scandal 


OW far has the country solved the housing problem 
which, in 1919, was exceptionally acute owing to 
the cessation of building during the War years? What 
is the precise nature and extent of the problem that 
remains? To what extent will the fall in the cost of 
building and in the rate of interest on borrowed money 
enable the ordinary law of supply and demand to secure 
the building of the necessary houses in the next few 
vears, without the aid of subsidies? These are some of 
the questions which Parliament will have to answer 
when it proceeds next month with the Committee stage 
of the Government’s Housing Bill. On certain points 
there is fairly general agreement. Broadly speaking, 
the efforts of the last twelve years have produced a 
fair supply of houses at rents of from 20s. upwards in 
the London area and 15s. in the provinces, inclusive of 
rates. In future it is likely that, without subsidy, 
houses at lower rents will be built. The Minister of 
Health hopes that with the aid of guaranteed loans from 
Building Societies houses at rents as low as 10s. in 
the provinces and somewhat more in the London areca 
will be built by private enterprise. This, however, 
is more debatable. But in any case it is common ground 
that, in the words of Sir Hilton Young, “the problem 
of our slums has hardly yet been scratched,” and that 
the re-housing of those living in slums can only be accom- 
plished with the aid of subsidies. 

There are no exact estimates available to indicate 
with accuracy how large this slum problem is, but 
sufficient data exist to furnish a basis for a rough estimate 
which can be accepted with some confidence. The slum 
problem is really four-fold : 

(a) There are the unhealthy areas where no solution 
can be arrived at short of complete clearance and re- 
building ; 

(4) Outside these areas are individual old, worn-out 
houses, where demolition and the re-housing of the 
displaced families is necessary ; 

(c) There are the houses which, while not being so 
bad as to necessitate demolition, nevertheless require 
such substantial reconditioning as to involve expendi- 
ture of a capital nature ; 

(d) Lastly there are houses which, while reasonably 
satisfactory if not overcrowded, are nevertheless 
occupied by two or more families, thus producing slum 
conditions. 

Vict us consider the problems these present. 

First as regards the unhealthy areas: Within the 
houndaries of the London County Council there are at 
least 160,000 persons living in the worst of such areas, 
and to clear them and re-house the displaced population 
would involve the building of 40,000 tenements. In 
the city of Leeds there are 67,000 back-to-back houses, 
of which at least 33,000 are so bad that they should be 
immediately pulled down and the families re-housed. 
In Birmingham there are at least 30,000 such houses. 
Thus in these three cities alone there are about 100,000 
dwellings that should be demolished and the inmates 
re-housed. The aggregate population of these cities 
represents one-sixth of the population of England and 


distinction, and at the same time legislate against the 
working-man who puts his odd shillings on a_ horse. 
Betting, as a whole, in this country is, like the tote clubs, 
a social menace. Legislation to counter it is essential, 
but on grounds equally of justice and expediency it 
should be legislation which avoids in every way possible 
discrimination between classes. 


of the Slums 


Wales. It is thus a reasonable and conservative estimate 
to suggest that the clearance of unhealthy areas and the 
re-housing of the displaced population would amount to 
something approaching 400,000. In addition to these 
there are considerable numbers of individual houses 
which, though not in the slum areas, ought to be demolished. 
Thus at least half a million houses in all should be demol- 
ished and replaced by new dwellings. That is the measure 
of the adequacy of the Government’s programme of 
12,000 houses a year in the slums. 

No statistical data are available to form a reliable 
estimate of the number of houses in class (c) above, 
namely those which require complete reconditioning. 
But Sir Austen Chamberlain’s remarks with regard to 
conditions in his own constituency—by no means the 
worst part of Birmingham, while Birmingham is by no 
means the worst housed city in the country—give some 
indication of the magnitude of this part of the problem. 
There remains the question of the overcrowding of the 
poorest. In houses originally designed for one family, 
two or more families are now living. Only one-third of 
the families of London, rich and poor, live in a self- 
contained house or flat, while one-third are living three or 
more families to a dwelling. In Manchester and other 
large provincial cities the overcrowding figures, though 
not so formidable, are nevertheless substantial. The 
surveys which have been prepared in various big towns, 
together with the Census, reveal a state of overcrowding 
which seems almost incredible when we remember the 
building activity of the last ten years. In London over 
2,000 families of six persons or more are living in a single 
room each. Moreover, while the Census shows that the 
number of persons living two or more to a room has 
slightly decreased, in London, Leeds and other big cities 
the number living three or more to a room has actually 
increased during the last decade. One or two actual 
examples will indicate what housing conditions in Great 
Britain to-day are. 

In Manchester, in a single room live a father, mother, a 
boy and four girls. In Bristol, one house, containing 
twelve rooms, is occupied by forty-five people, grouped in 
ten families. In Liverpool, a nine-roomed house is 
occupied by eight families. In Edinburgh, a small, one- 
roomed dwelling suitable for two persons was found to be 
occupied by a man and his wife, four daughters and three 
sons. While a certain proportion of the overcrowding 
an be relieved by the provision of the new, unsubsidized 
dwellings to which we are encouraged to look forward, « 
large proportion of those living in overcrowded conditions 
are unable to pay rents of L0s. a week. 

There is a problem here totally different in magnitude 
and urgency from anything the Government’s mild 
palliatives would suggest —a slum problem demanding an 
ad hoc slum programme quite distinct from the general 
building programme, which is now to be left to the doubt- 
ful hazards of private enterprise. A sharp acceleration in 
the rate of clearing slum areas is needed, with much more 
adequate provision for reconditioning than was contained 
in the 1930 Act, and with the provision of subsidies 
to local authorities to enable them to deal with over- 
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crowding in houses which are not actually “ slum-dwell- 
ings ’’ in the technical sense. 

Obviously such a programme would cost money, but 
considerably less money than any gross estimate would 
suggest, if we are to accept as anything like accurate Sir 
Raymond Unwin’s computation that the erection of every 
new house would mean saving at least £80 in unemploy- 
ment pay to building trade workers. Moreover, to banish 
sickness and maintain health is a financial economy in 
itself, and there is no more potent cause of ill-health than 


—> 


slum conditions. The claim that normal working-class 
houses can now to a large extent be built without subsidy 
affords a new reason for making a far more progressive 
attack upon the slums than has been possible during the 
period when the attention of local authorities has been 
devoted almost entirely to providing new dwellings to 
meet the exceptional shortage created by the War. Thé 
coming debate on the Housing Bill will give an 
opportunity for pressing that contention on the 
Government. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


T is not improbable, I think, that I can claim to be 

the only London journalist to have enjoyed a long con- 
versation with Mr. Howard Scott, who has leapt into the 
news with almost comic suddenness as the apostle of 
Technocracy. Some months ago in a New York club I 
strove over the lunch table to get at his idea of the 
newest industrial revolution. He is a tall, dark, energetic 
and_ self-confident man, I think from Virginia. An 
engineer by training, he talks with an assumption of 
scientific knowledge—which may be quite genuine. He 
expressed the utmost scorn for the Soviet mechanistic 
schemes, and especially for their tractors, citing some 
details of a precise warning given by his associates to 
the heads of the Stalingrad plant, which warnings, he 
affirmed, had been fulfilled to the letter. Mr. Scott deals 
plentifully in the American jargon of industrial and 
social psychology, and when he launched into a piece of 
general philosophy I was amused to note that he was 
giving out with an air of authority certain obiter dicta 
from a new book which I happened to have read for the 
author in proof. With marvellous assurance Mr. Scott 
announced the imminent overthrow of all the statesmen 
and economists, and even the industrialists who fancied 
themselves to be modern. And, needless to add, he took 
for granted that England was sunk. He predicted that 
his great news was almost due to “ break ” on the front 
page. I thought his stuff was fantastic, but on that point 
at least he was right. 


* * * * 
Mr. John Buchan’s attack on the League of 
Nations Union is a little odd in view of his close 


friendship with Lord Cecil, who is one of the two 
Presidents of the Union. But Lord Cecil was, in fact, 
excepted from the condemnation. The criticism has a 
‘rather hollow sound, for true-blue Conservatives like 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord Eustace Perey and 
Major J. W. Hills are all members of the Union’s 
executive, to say nothing of Lord Lytton, and so were 
Major Elliot, Major Ormsby-Gore and Mr. R. 8. Hudson 
before they became Ministers. That ought to be sufficient 
offset to the “cranks, sentimentalists and publicists.” 
The University Unionists before whom the L.N.U. was 
thus arraigned acted wisely in urging Conservatives to go 
into the Union and try to make it what they think it 


ought to be. 
* % * * 


Canon Barry's verdict that religion makes more 
appeal to men than women at Oxford is interesting, and 
J think on the whole just. That there is a new vitality 
in religion generally at Oxford is certain. <A few 
months ago a preacher at the University Church told 
me he had had a thousand undergraduates in his 
congregation the previous Sunday evening, and other 
services going on simultaneously must have accounted 
for another thousand, These are remarkable figures, 


I get the gloomiest impression from a friend who has 
just been in touch with official circles in France. Quite 
apart from the financial situation, which seems inevitably 
to betoken the downfall of the Boncour Government, with 
either Caillaux or Flandin to step in and take charge of 
the finances, there is a general feeling that all the news 
from Germany is bad. We have had, for example, in 
the past week the stupid decision of the Government to 
appoint military attachés once more, a measure which 
obviously lays emphasis on the idea of re-armament 
rather than of disarmament. The Minister for the Interior 
has made an eloquent speech over the sorrows of East 
Prussia, and the movement for the revision of the Treaty 
is obviously in full blast. Disarmament under such 
conditions, it is said, is something France would not stand 
to-day. My informant, whose visits to the Continent are 
constant, says he has never come back so despondent. 
I am, of course, merely recording what was told me. 
There may be another side, but the source from which I 


get my report is good. 
** * * * 


I am surprised to find The Times, commenting on 
Mr. Harcourt Gold’s powerful advocacy of the “ old 
style’ as against the “new style” in rowing, lightly 
asserts that “‘ style is by no means the most important 
thing in rowing.’ Doubtless, it is not the only thing, 
but the ups and downs of the history of the University 
Boat Race show that in the long run style has been the 
decisive factor. That was why on two occasions a run 
of disasters was stopped when the coach of one University 
transferred his services to the other. After all, neither 
strength nor genius can be imparted by teaching ; but 
style can. It is the one factor which can be controlled, 


and therefore demands the main attention of the expert, 
* * * * 


Sir John Reith has succeeded in explaining the B.B.C.’s 
faux pas on New Year’s Eve to the satisfaction of the 
Polish Ambassador. But that should not be the last word 
on the matter. ‘The real error,” says Lord Selsdon 
(who, as Sir William Mitchell-Thomson, was _ Post- 
master-General for five years), “is that Mr. X should 
have been allowed the mask of anonymity.” That seems 
to me to be the real point. By instructing anonymous 
persons to speak for it, and not on this occasion alone, 
the B.B.C. has gone out of its way to create a new sort 
of monster, a majestic “voice” delivering itself of 
utterances on behalf of the Corporation with the 
authority of an oracle. It has no right to do anything of 
the sort. Lord Selsdon reminds us that the power of 
moulding opinion “ editorially ” was expressly forbidden to 
it at its inception. It has no title to put up an anony- 
mous voice—its own voice—to instruct us about public 
problems. Tf it does it must fall into one of two errors— 
express opinions which commit it to a policy, or, utter 
banalities, and be intolerably dull. Its proper course is 
to broadcast the words of individuals who speak for them- 
selves and no one else, JANUS- 
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Business and the Schools 


By Sm Francis Goopenoven (Chairman of the British Association for Commercial Education). 


HE subject entrusted to me in this very welcome 
T series of articles is of primary importance ; for, 
if business does not consider and determine what it 
wants of the schools and specify its requirements clearly, 
it cannot blame the schools if they produce an unsuitable 
article. Nor, otherwise, can business and the schools 
co-operate as they should “ for the purpose of ensuring 
that the cducational needs of this mercantile nation 
are met effectively, without detriment to the intellectual 
and cultural development of its individual citizens.” That 
quotation (in which the italics are mine) is from the 
final report of a Committee, of which I was chairman, 
almost wholly composed of representatives of business, 
which sat from 1928 to 1931 to consider this very question 
of what business wants of the schools.* 

The first essential is that it should be realized alike 
by business and by the schools that there are distinct 
and very different grades of staff required in the com- 
mercial operation of a business, and that every firm 
should have a definite policy of recruitment for each 
grade, and a clear knowledge of the sources from which 
the right type of recruit can be obtained for each. 

Business requires (a) leaders for the formulation of 
policy and the control of administration; (b) senior 
officers for organization, administration and supervision ; 
(c) trained salesmen to secure business ; and (d) competent 
office employees to record transactions, conduct corre- 
spondence and keep accounts. 

In the past, when people have talked about commercial 
education they have had in mind chiefly the fourth and 
Jeast important of these groups. They have thought 
almost exclusively of the teaching of shorthand, typing, 
book-keeping and correspondence—of the office arts, 
in short ; or else of banking, insurance, auditing, transport 
and so forth, all ancillary to commerce but not commerce 
itself. 

The office arts indeed have the same relation to com- 
meree proper as scoring in the pavilion or arranging 
club matches has to cricket. Commerce is making the 
runs, playing the game itself—negotiating the contracts, 
getting the orders, for the office to record and add up. 
It is organizing and providing the good service that 
gains and keeps the customer’s goodwill—a. far more 
difficult and important affair than keeping his account 
in the ledger. 

It is with the problem of how the schools can help 
business to secure its leaders, its senior officers and its 
competent men of commerce that we are concerned 
here. ‘That of providing office staff is already well 
solved, save in so far as the foundations of our general 
clementary education need strengthening. 

Throughout our reports my Committee laid great 
stress upon the importance, alike in the secondary as 
in the elementary schools, of “‘ sound general education.” 
We made recommendations for improving the practice 
of the schools in giving such general education. We 
emphasized the need for a better command of the English 
language, “for ready and pleasing expression both in 
the spoken and in the written word, as well as some 
knowledge of English literature,” by elementary as well 
as secondary school pupils. We made suggestions for 
improving the teaching of arithmetic, history and 
geography. We emphasized the importance of modern 
languages and of science and economics. But, above 





* The Committee on Education for Salesmanship published three 
unanimous reports, 1929, 1930 and 1931, which can be obtained 
irom H.M. Stationery Office, total cost 2s. 2d. 


all, again and again we specified ‘‘ good general educa- 
tion”; we deprecated premature specialization; and 
we made no recommendations for the establishment of 
“forcing houses” for the rapid production of business 
experts. , 

Our idea of “a sound general education” was described 
as one that would develop in a man “activity of 
thought, receptivity to ideas and the capacity to speak 
and write correctly and acceptably in his own and other 
languages, as well as provide him with the essential 
foundations of a knowledge and understanding of the 
world.” 

But that did not mean that we were indiffercnt to 
the materials or methods used in building those essential 
foundations of a sound general education. I, for one, 
while yielding to none in my desire for the intellectual 
and cultural development of our youth, am by no means 
indifferent to whether or not a boy who is going into 
commerce has spent his years up to sixteen, or beyond, 
largely in acquiring a specialized knowledge of the 
classics. I do not deny that many men who have taken 
high honours in classics have achieved conspicuous 
success in commerce. I have heard often from my good 
and much to be lamented friend, Roberts of Cambridge, 
of the famous telegram to him from Calcutta: ‘‘ Wanted 
a tramway superintendent. Classics preferred.” But I 
confess I was little impressed by it, or by the high com- 
mercial achievements of men of classical education, for 
I am far from convinced that high achievement in com- 
merce is a certain sequitur from a classical education. 
It may well be in spite of it. I regard such achievement 
rather as a consequence of innate individual intellectual 
capacity and personality that would have been developed 
at least equally—and possibly more fully—by a course 
of intellectual and cultural study having closer relation 
to the world in which we live and move and have our 
being, and having far greater practical value in after life, 
than a familiarity with the classics. 

What business asks of the schools is to teach our 
youth how to observe the facts of life, how to form 
judgements based on facts, how to think and act for 
themselves, how to exercise initiative, how to take 
responsibility, how to take risks; to believe in duty 
and discipline and work; how to lead and manage 
and develop others—in brief, how to be men—and while 
doing so to give them the foundations of knowledge 
that will make them capable citizens in their day and 
generation. 

Of what those foundations might consist is briefly 
indicated in the following quotation from our final report,* 
but it is by no means our only suggestion; for we were 
careful to emphasize the undesirability of forcing any 
student to undertake studies contrary to his natural 
bent at the time he has to choose his degree course. 
I can only ask those who are seriously studying this 
great question to read the report as a whole: 

«| . It is, in our opinion, both possible and most desirable 
to give instruction in what may be called tive economics, 
which would include a survey of the “wage of commercial 
organization, statistics and finance, of the actual movements of 
trade and of the industrial, commercial and economic history of 
the British Empire and foreign countries. . . . Descriptive economics 
in this sense would merge imperceptibly into history and geography 
when they are treated on the lines which we have already suggested, 
and would be closely connected with the study of modern languages. 
The study of the geography, history, staple trades, trading customs 


and facilities, methods of transport, social habits. and customs 
and economic development of a foreign country, accompanied 





* Final report of Committee on Education for Salesmanship, p. 50, 
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throughout by the acquirement of facility in the languago of that 
country, would make a valuable course for a senior student in a 
Sccondary School... .” 


Finally, what business wants of the schools is recog- 
nition by them of the importance (a) of close and frequent 
consultation and co-operation with commerce and 
industry, in order to ensure on the part of the educa- 
tionist the fullest possible understanding of the qualities 
of mind and character demanded in those who aspire 


This Technocracy 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 


VERYONE was talking about Mr. Howard Scott 
and his “ Energy Survey of North America” 
when I was in the Middle West of the United States 
six weeks ago. In New York, however, near Christmas- 
time, I found people tired of the subject : we discussed 
instead Beer and Debts and the coming of the Oxford 
Group. But I do not think that Technocracy will go 
the way of Mah-Jong or Yo-Yo: it may vanish as a 
topic of conversation at dinner parties, but it will remain 
as a considerable political influence, not only because 
the President-Elect is reputed to be interested in it, 
but also beeause of the important statistical work being 
done by the “ technocrats ” at Columbia University. 

Definitions are generally tedious, but as regards 
technocracy there is little to define. The word, of course, 
means the rule of technical experts. Mr. Scott’s claim 
is that since machines have so largely replaced men in 
industry we have better slaves at our command now 
than at any other period of human history; and that 
there is no reason why everyone in North America 
should not have plenty of money and leisure (£5,000 
a year for a four-day week of four hours a day is the 
standard suggested) provided that our present  price- 
system is changed in favour of a monetary system 
based on units of energy. In order to do this (and here 
is the catch, here is the inevitable entry of the supermen of 
Utopia !) technical experts must control the Government. 

Mr. Scott has contributed an article to this month’s 
Harper's Magazine which explains very well what is 
wrong with the world, but is not nearly so explicit 
about the means by which it can be put right. It is, 
moreover, pertinent to add that Mr. Scott’s own ante- 
cedents do not in themselves give him any very impressive 
locus standi. He holds no degree of any kind, and he 
has not proven -his ability by any practical success. 
Yet his friends at Columbia University regard him as 
little short of a genius and say that his knowledge of 
the physical sciences is amazing. Amongst his friends 
are men of the highest distinction in all walks of American 
life. 

In the past, Mr. Scott is believed to have been what 
we would call in this country a Socialist agitator ; but 
to-day he will have nothing to say to any of the old or 
new political parties: he asserts that Socialists, Com- 
munists, Fascists, as well as Democrats and Republicans, 
are all living in the dark ages, trying to make a system 
work which was all very well when the world depended 
on the muscles of men and domestic animals, but which 
became out of date when James Watt invented the steam 
engine, and which is now dangerously anachronistic. 

‘Not until the day of the machines arrived, machines 
which could multiply the rate of using energy thousands 
of times over, did an absolutely new influence appear in 
human society. It is because we have not taken thought 
for this influence that we in America find ourselves where 
we are to-day, with ruin staring us in the face.” Energy, 
says Mr. Scott, can be measured in units of work, the erg 
and the joule, or in the unit of heat, the calorie. “ The 
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to careers in business; (b) of taking effective steps 
constantly to keep business men informed of what 
education is doing and can do for them; and (c) of 
taking all opportunities of familiarizing themselves with 
the conduct and conditions and needs of those vital parts 
of the nation’s activities comprised in the term “ business,” 





Newt week: Training for Leisure, by Hugh Lyon, Head. 
master of Rugby. 








solution of the social, problems of our time depends on 
this fact.* A dollar may be worth so much to-day, and 
more or less to-morrow, but a unit of work or heat is the 
same in 1900, 1929, or 1933... . A pound of coal is 
always a pound of coal, but the weight of a dollar’s worth 
of coal is seldom twice the same.” 

Therefore, says the chief technocrat, we must abolish 
the dollar. . What we should substitute for it is not very 
clear, but ‘“ energy certificates ” have been mentioned, 
How these certificates would differ from Uncle Sam’s 
present promises to pay is not clear to me (though, of 
course, I see that they might be based on something more 
theoretically satisfactory, but less generally understood, 
than gold), nor do I quite see why such certificates should 
have the power to abolish the present strange contrast 
between widespread poverty and great surplus of con- 
sumable wealth. Yet Mr. Scott impresses me when he says | 
that our economics are those of scarcity, whereas modern 
mass-production should have brought plenty within the 
reach of everyone if our methods of exchange and 
distribution had been right. 

Mr. Scott gives us many exciting and sinister instances 
of the conquest of men by machines; beginning with a 
rayon-silk factory at Newark, which is designed to run 
without any human labour except one man at a switch- 
board. Then there is the teletypesetter which sets up 
type automatically in a number of places through a 
master keyboard, thereby sometimes ousting hundreds of 
linotype operators. I saw this machine in operation in 
the office of Time, high above New York on the sixtieth 
storey of the Chrysler Building : an operator was setting 
up last-minute news which in a few seconds would go to 
the waiting presses in Chicago. Again there is the photo- 
electric cell which can open doors, catch thieves, detect 
imperfections in cloth, sort articles of almost any 
description. In Hollywood I was told that it was 
guarding Miss Marlene Dietrich’s child from the danger , 
of kidnappers; and in New York I saw it opening a } 
door for laden waiters in Child’s Restaurant on Lexington t 
Avenue: the robot’s electric eye misses very little. : 

When I was staying in the Adlon Hotel in Berlin last 








1 

August, I was told that the management had installed ; ‘ 
electrical tabulating machines that halved the number — 
of book-keepers required. And as I write this I have t 
before me a letter in Monday’s News-Chronicle deseribing c 
the transport of three thousand bricks from Bedfordshire ‘ 
to Middlesex in a monster truck. (Perhaps the truck — c 
was made in Milwaukee, at the famous Smith Plant, | o 
where 208 men can turn out 10,000 chassis-frames in a © t 
day.) In the old days these bricks would have gone | : 
by rail, and would have been loaded and unloaded from t 
six carts with six drivers. ‘‘ Cannot we see,” the writer ‘ 
concludes, “how much unemployment and railway a 
depression are thus caused ? And who gets the benefit 2?” a 
V 





* Mr. Scott quotes Lord Kelvin: “If you can measure that 
of which you speak, you know something of your subject; but if | 
you cannot measure it, your knowledge is meagre and unsatis- & . 
. 7%? = 
factory. ; ( 
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Who, indeed? Alas, the chief product of our marvellous 
machines seems to be unemployment. 

Can any dickering with currency alter this state of 
affairs? ‘* Technocracy, oh, yeah?” was the comment 
of a wise friend. Yet Professor Soddy has been telling 
us ever since 1926 that “ there is something very funny 
about our modern monctary systems.” We may be on 


the eve of big changes. Mr. Scott may be a lever that 
will set men’s minds to work constructively on these 
difficult problems, or he may be only a monkey wrench 
dropped into the delicate cogs of capitalism. I don’t 
know. I don’t think he is enunciating any nw 
truths, but I believe he is inducing people to think 
about them in a new way. 


The Slave Trade in Birds 


By Lorp Howarp or Penrirnu. 


HIS year of Grace, the centenary of the death of 
William Wilberforce, the Emancipator of Slaves, is 
to be celebrated at Hull by the restoration of his house in 
that city, so far as feasible, to the exact condition in which 
it was when he lived in it. Other suggestions are also 
being made with the aim of celebrating the memory of 
this noble man in a suitable way, such as the building of 
a new Grammar School, the setting up in a more suitable 
place of the Wilberforce monument, and so on. These 
proposals are no doubt all excellent, but there is also one 
other way of doing honour to the memory of Wilberforce 
which would surely be still more gratifying to him were 
he alive. That is to celebrate the centenary by carrying 
on his work and abolishing a minor form of slave trade, 
which, unfortunately, still flourishes exceedingly in our 
midst, the slave trade in wild birds. 

There are perhaps many who will think that to apply 
the words “ slave trade ” to this traffic savours of senti- 
mental exaggeration. There is, however, considerable 
similarity between the two. In the case of the slave 
trade in human beings, the organized slave dealers went 
out into the forests and jungles of Africa, caught their 
victims, or bought them from native chiefs, carried them 
captive to the coast ; there piled them into dark holds 
of schooners, often without enough food or drink and 
always without enough air, so that a large percentage 
invariably died on the way across the Atlantic. The 
wretched captives were so cheaply obtained that the 
death of a large number before they came to the market 
was a matter of little moment. So it is to-day with our 
wild birds. Bird dealers go out into our woods and 
meadows and capture them, literally by hundreds, put 
them into dark boxes and bring them into the markets, 
such as “ Club Row,” in East London, selling those that 
survive this treatment into permanent captivity. 

The analogy can be carried further ; for, just as some 
slaves were sold to good masters who treated them 
kindly and to whom they became devoted, others—and 
these the great majority—were sold to masters and 
overseers who treated them worse than cattle. So, too, 
with birds : some go to kind masters and mistresses with 
whom they are comparatively happy ; others have to 
pass the remainder of their poor lives in cages in which 
they can but just spread their wings and in the smoky air 
of some city yard. The cruelty of keeping them in this 
way is, no doubt, unintentional, but it is none the less 
cruelty, as definite as the unnecessary killing or maiming 
of any creatures. It is impossible not to feel that cap- 
tivity must be particularly horrible to a bird, which is by 
nature made to move through the air, a form of liberty 
that only those few among us who are truly air-minded 
can properly realize ; unless, indeed, we are cursed with 
a vivid imagination, when a bird in its flight through the 
air becomes to us the very symbol of freedom, to encage 
which is like an offence against the order of Nature itself, 

If readers do not know to what an extent this new 
Slave Trade flourishes, let them buy the catalogue of the 
Crystal Palace Show of Cage Birds of last spring. There 


they will find, among the classes of birds for which prives 
were offered by the Cage Bird Society, not only prac- 
tically all finches, redpoles, siskins, but also most bunting; 
and crossbills ; all tits, including the rarest kinds ; ail 
warblers, robins, stonechats and whinchats ; all wrens, 
including the firecrest ; all wagtails ; all larks and pipits, 
nightingales, song thrushes, blackbirds, and even such 
unlikely birds as ring ousels and dippers, shrikes, wax- 
wings and three kinds of woodpeckers. Anyone visiting 
the Crystal Palace Show will find most of these birds 
exhibited there. Further, if those who are interested in 
this subject will visit ‘“‘ Club Row,” the bird market in 
East London, which is held on Sunday mornings in 
summer during the close season and perhaps, also, at 
other times of year (though for this the writer cannot 
vouch, not having personally visited the Row, except in 
July) this is what they would find. Poultry dealers’ shops 
on either side of the street, some of whom deal also in 
wild birds, British and foreign as well as cage-bred birds 
such as canaries. In addition to these regularly estab- 
lished shops, however, he would find in the middle of the 
street a number of itinerant bird dealers who have set up 
temporary stalls on which are piled small eight-inch 
cages, each containing a British wild bird of sorts, mostly 
linnets, larks, chaflinches and goldfinches, but also some 
rarer species. Of these itinerant dealers there may be 
some twenty or more, and, at a rough estimate, each 
have about one hundred birds for sale, apparently 
recently caught. We may, therefore, conclude that there 
are somewhere about two thousand wild birds regularly 
for sale on market days in Club Row. 


When the visitor buys one of these birds for a shilling 
or two the bird is taken out of the cage, handed to him in 
a paper bag or old cardboard soap-box, and another 
victim is extracted from a large covered wooden box at 
the side of the dealer, which may contain any number 
more, and is curiously reminiscent of the hold of the 
schooners in which in the old Slavery days s!aves were 
packed for transportation from Africa to the trans-Atlantic 
plantations. It is, of course, impossible to know how 
many dead or dying birds there may be in those boxes. 
The street itself is crowded with would-be buyers, who 
examine the contents of the cages with care, less, as it 
appears, with the object of bringing innocent happiness 
to their families by adding to their number another happy 
member, which will impart a breath of country air and 
song to the smoky atmosphere of the street, than with 
the hope of making a little profit by exhibiting the bird 
at the Crystal Palace Show, or at one of the many minor 
bird shows that—as the writer is informed—take place 
frequently in public-houses. 

This, therefore, is what the traffic in English wild birds 
seems to have come to, and this why it has in our day 
assumed such extraordinary proportions, even during 
the close season, when the capture of most birds is pro- 
hibited by law. This traffic is not carried on any longer 
simply to supply a demand of kindly persons who, how- 
ever mistakenly, believe that they can combine an 
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affection for birds with the deprivation of their liberty, 
but is conducted openly, cynically and without inter- 
ference by any authority, simply for objects of gain, just 
as before the days of Wilberforce the horrible slave trade 
in human beings was so conducted. 

To end this traffic it will not be enough to prohibit the 
catching of birds. This is already prohibited during a 
close season lasting from March Ist to August Ist, but 
birds, evidently recently caught, are nevertheless still 
openly sold during that season. If, however, we can put 
an end to the profits to be made from the trade we shall, 


India in 


— 


doubtless, put an end to the capture and consequent 
misery of thousands yearly of our best-loved bird friends, 
For this purpose it is clear that two things are necessary ; 
we must put a stop to the sale of wild birds, and, if possible, 
also to their exhibition, since it is these shows and the 
prizes offered which have led mainly to the craze for 
buying and keeping wild birds in cages. Is it too much 
to hope that when the British public has been made aware 


of the existence of this traffic, it will support an effort | 
to celebrate 1933, the Centenary of William Wilberforce, 


by the abolition of the Slave Trade in Birds ? 


Suspense 


By Str STANLEY REED. 


Bombay, December. 

O those who were in India during the height of 
the civil disobedience movement the change in 
the scene is almost inconceivable. I missed the worst 
days of 1930, but coming back in the cold weather felt 
how the movement had exacerbated racial feelings and 
opened a deep gulf between the communities which had 
almost closed. And I was in Bombay last cold weather 
when the Ordinances were fresh and Mr. Gandhi was 
arrested. Apart from the active manifestations of 
lawlessness there was the profound uneasiness every- 
where ; no one knew where he stood from day to day ; 
business was almost at a standstill; Gandhiism was in 
every walk of life a hateful social tyranny. 

I landed here on December Ist, 1982, to find a totally 
different situation. Outwardly there is no sign of 
political unrest. Everyone goes about his occasions 
without uneasiness. The trade boycott has broken 
down and business is carried on under normal conditions. 
Despite the frantic protests of half-baked professors and 
embittered politicians, the legislature has ratified the 
Ottawa Pact. Everywhere the Legislatures have trans- 
lated or are translating the essential clauses of the 
Ordinances into Special Powers Laws. Lord and Lady 
Willingdon have been passing hectic days in Bombay. 
They have been welcomed with enthusiasm everywhere, 
and at every corner large crowds of the common people 
have met to cheer them. 

Trying to analyse the causes of this remarkable 
change, it does not seem to me that they can be attributed 
to any single factor; they are a combination of several. 
Foremost is an awakening to the real meaning of civil 
disobedience and resentment at the dangerous and 
abominable tyranny it represented. Then there is a 
realization of the immense losses it inflicted on the 
trading and professional classes, especially in Bombay 
City, where there is a bitter feeling of resentment at 
Gujarati millowners at Ahmedabad financing the Congress 
movement, which strangled Bombay trade and industry 
whilst Ahmedabad flourished undisturbed. Paradoxical 
as it may scem, a good deal of this reaction can be 
traced to the Poona Pact between Gandhi and the Caste 
Hindus relative to the Untouchables. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that the country was stampeded into a 
“settlement” which is unjust to the Caste Hindus; 
gives the Depressed Classes a larger representation than 
they can find the men to sill, with a consequent further 
lowering of our reduced standard of public life; and 
the danger that the country may be further stampeded 
into mischievous changes by the threat of further fasts. 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence has so declined that his talk of 
further fasts leaves almost everyone unmoved ; indeed, 
a good many IIindus are protesting against the latitude 
of the Government in permitting him such freedom for 
the pursuit of his campaign against Untouchability. 





The worst feature of the present situation is the deep. 
seated economic depression. -As no unemployment figures 
are published, it is almost impossible to estimate it. It 
falls with the greatest weight on the middle classes, which 
have to bear the whole burden of Poor Law and Unem- 
ployment relief through the Joint Family system; but 
is terribly severe on all classes. In one concern with which 
I am connected we have an army of between two and 
three hundred applicants every month for jobs on a com- 
mencing wage of about forty rupees (£4) a month. Fully 
qualified doctors and solicitors are clamouring for clerk- 
ships. This follows on a rise in taxation far transcending 
anything India has experienced in the past. A reduction 
in the scale of expenditure, accompanied by an 
active development policy, is the pressing need of the 
hour. 

Another factor in the situation is a certain, though 
qualified, faith in the Round Table Conference. The faith 
is weak, but feeble as it is it has influence. If the Confer- 
ence breaks down we must expect a marked reaction 
towards Congress, not from any love of Congress, but as 
the only means of expressing Indian political thought. It 
is easy to jeer at the Liberals, and to say they represent 
none but themselves. But we cannot deal with Indian 
politics as if they were organized on the Western model. 
The strength of the Congress lay not only in its organiza- 
tion, but as the expression of Indian nationalism. The 
strength of the Liberals lies not in their organization, for 
they have none; but because they represent the ambi- 
tions of reasonable Indians. If they are cast into the 
political wilderness again, there will be no force between 
Government and the Congress. 

In this matter the question of finance is paramount. I 
am told, on authority so high that I cannot ignore it, that 
under pressure from the City, the Government is proposing 
cither entirely to reserve Federal Finance, or so to hedge 
in what they call responsibility by conditions that it will 
mean nothing. This, I am convinced, will be fatal to the 
Conference, and to the financial connexion between 
Britain and India. Indian opinion is prepared, if reluc- 
tantly, to accept the financial securities outlined by Lord 
Reading at the first Conference. But it will not accept a 
constitution where there is not a definite responsibility 
for finance. Moreover, if Indian constitutional progress 
js wrecked on the opposition of City bondholders, it will 
create a fecling of ill-will disastrous to the City in the long 
run. We have one evil legacy in the aftermath of the 
Lancashire demand for the cotton excise, which damned 
fiscal relations between the two countries for a generation ; 
we do not want another. To my mind the least justifiable 
cog in the administrative machine is the method of con- 
trolling Indian finance. In theory it is in the hands of the 
Secretary of State; as he never knows anything of 
finance, it is controlled by a junta at the India Office, 
exercising plenary power without any responsibility, 
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During Montagu’s days he once said to me—*“T have 
never exercised any control over the Finance Committee, 
nor interfered with it; I have given instructions that 
you can call for any papers you like in order to verify this 
statement.” My reply was—‘‘ Mr. Montagu, you have 


said the last word in condemnation of the system; that 
means the Finance Committee is an imperium in imperio, 
exercising absolute power and responsible to no one.” 
This is a system against which I have fought for over 
twenty years, and its maintenance cannot be justified. 


General Knowledge 


By Morn. 


OMEONE |= has been attacking, and someone else 
defending, the educational value of General Know- 
ledge papers. This is a very favourite controversy, and 
as in all (correct me if I am wrong) modern controversies 
there is a great deal to be said on both sides. But not 
by me. My contribution will be short and to the point. 
Now, as I see it, the party most immediately and 
deeply concerned is the boy (or girl) who is periodically 
called upon to answer that formidable list of questions 
about axolotls, and why hot air rises, and the Monroe 
doctrine, and who said “ L’état, c’est moi.” It is, I know, 
unfashionable to recognize this fact. It is the modern 
schoolboy’s misfortune that the theorists are always sacri- 
ficing his present to his future; his existence is condi- 
tioned by the speculations of his elders with regard to what 
they vaguely and rather morbidly call his After Life. It 
is thus with General Knowledge papers. No doubt in the 
last analysis it is wise and right to gauge the value of these 
tests by their effect on the future citizen, the potential 
applicant for employment. But to overlook the actual 
for the hypothetical, to ignore the living and important 
boy in your efforts to create a paragon in a bowler hat, is 
to carry wisdom to the pitch of pedantry. There is such 
a thing as being too far-sighted. You would be pardonably 
annoyed if your tailor kept on trying to measure you for a 
coffin. 

Very well then. Let us consider the General Knowledge 
paper from the point of view of the examinee. What 
passes through the mind of the small boy when he reads, 
at the bottom of the examination time-table, the laconic 
announcement “ Tuesday, December 20th.  9.30-12, 
General Knowledge.” 

Not, I am glad to say, despair. The thought of a 
Gencral Knowledge paper does not give rise to those dark, 
those extraordinarily painful forebodings which scarcely 
a single one of the other subjects for examination fails to 
excite. For—whatever its sternest critics may allege 
against it—the General Knowledge paper has in his eyes 
two great and undeniable advantages. First, there is 
nothing to prepare for it; Second, you cannot fail. 

You cannot fail. The General Knowledge paper may, 
as its warmest supporters claim, approximate more nearly 
than anything else in the curriculum to a test of the boy’s 
fitness to be a citizen in the twentieth-century world ; 
but the fact remains that the boy can score nought in it 
with impunity. Abysmal, unabashed ignorance on the 
most comprehensive scale brings with it none of those 
evil consequences associated with a failure to get thirty 
marks out of a hundred in Greek Composition. For once, 
the boy is safe. He has nothing to worry about. 

There is another aspect to be considered. In a General 
Knowledge paper it is practically impossible to cheat. 
You will be lucky indeed if these excerpts from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which you have jotted down 
on your cuff possess, in the hour of trial, the saving grace 
of relevance. For all the tabloid tendencies of our age, 
the standard aids to omniscience still run to bulk ; you 
cannot smuggle them under your desk. But I said “ prac- 
tically impossible.” ; for supposing that some littic rascal 
(after birds’ nests, no doubt) should find his way into the 


school printer’s and there happen on an advance proof 
of the General Knowledge paper, he can profit by the 
discovery far more than if it had been any of the other 
papers. For in their case to be forewarned of such a 
question as “Estimate Shakespeare’s debt to Lyly” 


(where the demand is for something more than bare facts) 


is nothing like as useful as to know that you are shortly 
going to be asked, ‘“* Who, and on what occasion, said that 
he would rather have written which poem than taken 
where ?”; for there is only one answer to that, and you 
can look it up. 

So that, although I do not myself regard the results of 
a General Knowledge paper as an entirely reliable guide 
to the competitors’ form in After Life, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, if any boy has rather unexpectedly 
got full marks, that boy will Go Far. 

One of the chief arguments in favour of the General 
Knowledge paper is the informal—the almost flippant— 
atmosphere which surrounds it. Set, as likely as not, by 
one of the junior members of the staff, and answered on 
the very threshold of the holidays, it is pleasantly free 
from the solemn and inhuman conventions which make 
most examinations such a burden to the soul. With the 
connivance of both sides, the formalities are a little 
relaxed. It is even sometimes permissible, when you 
are asked, “ What do you know about (a) the Defenes- 
tration of Prague; and (b) the Rosicrucians ? ” to answer 
with a frankness not normally considered disarming, “ (a) 
Very little indeed ; and (b) absolutely nothing.” 
For the fact of the matter is that none of those imme- 
diately concerned take the General Knowledge paper 
very seriously, 

It is left to the theorists to do this. And since most of 
these are engaged on the compilation of such works as 
The Business Man’s Outline of History or The Imbecile’s 
Guide to World Thought they are understandably 
anxious to stimulate our demand for, and faith in the 
value of, information in the raw. The majority of the 
theorists are in favour of General Knowledge papers. 

I dare say they are right. That monster, the Bright 
Boy, gets an innings on the sort of wicket he likes best ; 
and for his fellow-pupils there is an invigorating tang of 
pure chance about a set of questions designed to cover 
the whole field of human knowledge. Those whose 
aunts were leaders of the Suffragettes, or whose grand- 
fathers took part in the Jameson Raid, or who know 
which is the capital of Burma because they were born 
there, are enabled for the first and last time to capitalize 
what they had hitherto regarded as liabilities. There is 
a reassuring feeling that the best man will not neces- 
sarily win. 

So I suppose that I, like the majority of the theorists, 
am in favour of General Knowledge papers, so long as 
nobody takes them too seriously. 

“ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection ” 
wrote the poet Cowper, smarting (we can _ hardly 
doubt) under the memory of some early failure to supply 
the examiners: with the name of Caliban’s mother or the 
number of miles to a verst. And the poct Cowper was right. 
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The Theatre 


“ Dinner at Eight.” By George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber. At the Palace Theatre 


Henetst and Horsa are, of all invaders of islands, the most 
unforgettable and the most elusive. Every schoolboy knows, 
no adult can forget, that they landed on our shores. But 
why they came, or who they were, or what they did after 
disembarking, no one is prepared to say; ‘ their coming,” 
we should write, if cornered and catechized by some night- 
mare development of adult education, ‘‘ had widespread 
repercussions.” As it was with Hengist and Horsa in Britain, 
so it was with Lord and Lady Ferncliffe in Manhattan. 

They came. If they had not come, Mrs. Jordan would 
not have arranged, with fluttering but efficient alacrity, that 
dinner at which they were to be the guests of honour; and 
we should never have been invited to meet those other guests, 
those guests of less honour. The Packards—he a bull on 
Wall Street with good cause to outroar the hornéd herd ; 
she tart and tough and only technically frail, a platinum 
head with a heart of dross. Dr. Talbot, the sterling in him 
turned to base metal by that platinum; his wife, seeing 
through and beyond his intrigue and so forgiving him. 
Carlotta Vance, an actress defying superannuation with 
gamine, unreflecting gaiety, lifting her epigrams to the level 
of her face. Larry Renault, a film star dethroned, blinding 
himself with drink to the necessity for abdication. Paula, 
our hostess’s daughter, tragically worshipping at his feet of 
clay. Her father, a mild, distinguished martyr, doomed to 
ruin (in Act I) and to death (in Act II). 

But for the Ferncliffes, we should have met none of these. 
Nor should we have been privileged to witness the flare of 
passions in Mrs. Jordan’s servants’ hall, where knives come 
out, and also bigamy, and the lobster in aspic meets an ugly 
fate. But for the Ferncliffes, we should have missed a great 
deal. 

In the end we miss the Ferncliffes themselves. Like 
Hengist and Horsa, they vanish in a cloud of repercussions. 
All peers on the stage are keen on one of two things: fishing 
or gardening. We know that there are no gardens in America : 
it is the tarpon at Miami who rustle Mrs. Jordan’s lions. 
The Ferncliffes, suddenly southward bound, leave a secretary 
to telephone their apologies. 

In New York (where this play is an established success) 
their eleventh-hour dereliction must disappoint on both sides 
of the footlights. In London it does not; we cannot alto- 
gether share their hostcss’s chagrin. For the appearance of 
the Ferncliffes would have brought home to us unescapably 
the cardinal fault of this performance : that it is an American 
play acted in English. The fault, its only one, is serious. 
Mr. Kaufman’s production is of a meticulous realism (how 
deftly that two-piece telephone in Mr. Jordan’s office reminds 
us that his business is behind the times!). Al] the illusions 
are artfully sustained save one: that the characters are the 
Americans they profess to be. 

If they were not so essentially American it would not 
matter. When Mr. Basil Sydney offers to assume an English 
accent if that will restore the film-star’s fortunes, we can at a 
pinch overlook the fact that he has never spoken with anything 
else, as we can overlook the references of a beige-coloured 
Othello to his sooty bosom. But it is by pervading rather 
than by obtruding that this incongruity weakens the play. 
The cross-breeding of American idiom and humour with an 
English utterance robs much excellent comedy of its full 
effect ; we have throughout the feeling that we are in the 
presence of a hybrid. That is why, when the Ferncliffes fail 
their hostess, we are not sorry: for the introduction of two 
characters who really are supposed to be English among a 
number of others who have never pretended to be American 
would have brought about a disastrous misalliance of the 
conventions involved. 

Apart from this fundamental but quite unavoidable defect, 
Dinner at Eight is brilliant and generous entertainment. Its 
writing is swift, witty, economical, and always dramatically 
the themes for half a dozen plays are knit together 
if it Jeaves us, of necessity, feeling 
is technically 
Mr. Basil 


effective ; 
with an address which 
that the development of each is incomplete— 
admirable. 


Most of the acting is very good. 


— 


Sydney trails the flamboyant tatters of the film-star down the 
road to despair and suicide in a fine performance (though I 
cannot think that even bootleg whisky can lame a man before 
our eyes). Mr. Dave Burns brilliantly portrays his agent, 
striving with pathetic loyalty to break his fall into humiliation, 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh steers the social aspirations of the hostess 
to an extravagant déldcle with complete success. Mr. Lyn 
Harding is all that we have been taught to expect of Big 
Business from the Middle West (which is saying a good deal) and 
Miss Carol Goodner dazzlingly projects the hard, strident 
glamour of his wife. Miss Laura Cowie’s actress is as amusing as 
the authors can have hoped, and as real as they have allowed 
her to be. There were others whom I have no space to praise, 
and others again whom, after so pleasant an evening, it would 
be churlish to blame. Dinner at Fight will satisfy both glut- 
tons and gourmets. PrererR FLEMING. 


Art 


Death at The Academy 


THE Royal Academy has shown courage—a quality unusual 
in it. After the series of Dutch, Flemish, Italian and French 
Exhibitions at Burlington House it has dared to challenge 
comparison with the greatest artists of all times and places 
by reverting to its old custom of holding a Winter Exhibition 
of works by its lately deceased members. But there is no 
need to bear any such comparison in mind to see the appalling 
harrenness of the present exhibition. It leaps to the eye 
from every wall. 

The Academy still seems to be suffering from certain 
difficulties which surrounded it at its birth. Its early members 
in the eighteenth century consisted principally of a number 
of brilliant portrait painters who were obsessed by the idea 
that portrait painting was an inferior kind of art. They 
hankered after historical painting and strove to achieve 
the grand manner. Alas, in the eighteenth century the grand 
manner had fallen into a decline, so Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries had to turn to its original exponents, Michelangelo, 
Raphael and the Bolognese painters who were too remote 
in time and mentality to be suitable models. Further, the 
grand manner in painting seems never to have been congenial 
to English artists. All our successful painters have worked 
in other genres—usually the portrait or landscape. 

But the lust after the grand manner died very slowly, 
and through the whole tradition of the Academy we see 
the pathetic straining of English artists to use an idiom 
wholly foreign to them. This concentration on_ history 
painting combined with an aggravation of the natural northern 
tendency towards descriptive as opposed to abstract painting 
inevitably led English Art to become essentially literary. 
This tendency is well shown in the six painters now represented 
at Burlington House whom I wish to discuss, leaving till a 
later occasion those who were essentially portrait painters. 

Sir Frank Dicksee was elected President of the Royal 
Academy in 1924. This is remarkable when we consider 
that his painting is the backwash of a tradition which 
flourished in the ’70’s of the last century. For in outlook 
Dicksee is a pure but inferior pre-Raphaelite and therefore 
belongs to the most strictly literary movement in all English 
painting. The difficulty about such “ illustration” is that 
its value depends on changing fashion, and it happens that 
for the present generation Dicksee’s illustration is particularly 
unpalatable. And, as his paintings have no formal qualities 
for the spectator to fall back on, the result is disastrous. 

Wyllie’s paintings do not, I imagine, even claim to be 
works of art. They arouse only vaguely, romantic and 
historical emotions and it is appropriate that his canvas 
entitled Crippled but Unconquered should be given in 
the catalogue eleven lines describing the incident illustrated. 
There is nothing but the story to look for and it happens 
that in this case the story would be unintelligible without 
such documentation. 

Tuke, I must admit, gave me a surprise. I had remembered 
his paintings to be monotonous, but to contain at least some 
sunlight and some sincerely felt flesh. But I find I was 
wrong. Except in August Blue, his seas are only sunny the 
first time you look at them, and they have a dangerous 
tendency to be in a vertical instead of a horizontal plane, 
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And it is incredible that a man of his experience, who seems 
to have spent the whole of his life studying one kind of object, 
the naked bodies of boys, should never even have begun to 
understand the construction of shoulders, chests or limbs. It 
is perhaps significant that there is no single drawing by Tuke 
in this exhibition. 

If La Thangue had never lived in England he might have 
been a minor, but respectable, Impressionist. As it was, the 
literary tradition into which he was absorbed prevented him 
from developing what appears to have been an intelligent 
interest in light effects. Ricketts almost achieved a grand 
manner, apparently through a study of Delacroix, but his 
history paintings never quite come off, and his real success 
was in theatrical designing. 

But the most melancholy case of all is that of Sims, who 
for many years painted dainty little pastorals and then 
suddenly woke up one morning to find that he really had a 
mind like Blake’s. Then he produced that magnificent series 
of symbolical works in which all his wonderful feeling for line 
and brilliant sense of colour are displayed to the full, 
unimpeded by the demands of literature or naturalism. Here 
alone, in the whole of Burlington House, is life. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Gramophone Notes 


Wuav is of particular note among the January records is 
that, on the evidence, the Léner String Quartet have regained 
their musical sanity. Dvordk’s * Nigger” Quartet, which they 
play on three records (Columbia LX 183-5, 18s.) is in no 
sense great music. It is indeed marked with all the faults to 
which its composer was consistently liable. But after the 
debauch of cinema melodies in which the Léner String Quartet 
(in company with a number of others) have lately indulged, 
we may ‘be pardoned in receiving even Dvorak’s melodious 
sentimentalities with expressions of relief. Recent grossness 
(or rather, the convention in which that grossness flourishes) 
has, of course, left its trace ; in this case, especially on the 
secon | movement, in which the music is presented, like a 
sentimental Victorian etching, with a thought too exaggerated 
an ingenuousness. The recording is excellent; the volume 
slightly less than usual. 

Bach’s Concerto in D Minor for Two Violins is delightfully 
played by Yehudi Menuhin and Georges Enesco on two 
records (H.M.V. DB 1718-9, 12s.). There are occasional 
inaccuracies, particularly in the observation of marks of 
expression, and the tones of the two violins are not quite 
sulliciently blended. The first movement has a touch of the 
mechanical about it, but there is little ground for complaint 
in the performance as a whole. Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E 
Flat is played well, but with a slightly oppressive resonance, 
by Gieseking and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood (Columbia LX 181-2, 12s.). 
It is fortunately slightly late in the day to discuss the sub- 
stantial merits of Liszt’s controversial essay in exuberance, 
but Sir Henry Wood perhaps takes the music a trifle too 
literally. Because some music happens to be shallow, it does 
not follow that its interpreters should always rest upon its 
surface. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C Minor is very 
pleasantly recorded by the Orchestra of the State Opera 
House, Berlin, conducted by Josef Rosenstock (Parlophone 
E 100906-9, 16s.). There is an occasional lack of subtlety, 
and the violins are sometimes a little ragged. But as a whole 
it is unquestionably successful. 

We may also recommend an excellent recording of Elgar’s 
In the South, by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Elgar (H.M.V. DB 1665-7, 18s.) ; William Kempff’s 
recording of the Sonata Pathétique (Decca-Polydor DE 7016-8, 
7s. 6d.); Bach’s Partita in C Minor, played by Harold Samuel 
(Columbia DX 427-8, 8s.) ; the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra’s recording, conducted by Beecham, of Strauss’ 
Don Quixote (Columbia LX 186-90, 30s.) ; | Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition, played by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Melichar (Decea-Polydor LY 6053-6, 
14s.) ; and Lotte Lehmann’s interpretation of Schumann’s 
Die Lotosblume (Parlophone RO 20207, 4s.). 

AUTOLYCUS. 


Poetry 
Road Accident in Idaho 


Ovr eyes are dust, and grime has vilified 

Our mouths. Acting our Robots we have been 
Outmetalled ; in our tangent taken the wrong guide, 
Encountering an unmapped machine. 


Through the red haze I acknowledge distantly 

A gaping neck and squelching boots : my own. 
When I have put three fingers in at my throat 
And thinly sneered at salvage chances 

I realize that this is no unknown town. 


Thousands of minute organisms multiply 

In my blood a millrace of delirium, 

While across the street gestures of Greta Garbo 
Exemplify the technique of a new Rome. 


If my right arm hangs broken, I was 

At any rate intending no salute. 

Men have already squandered Golcondas 

In swashbuckling between Wallace and Butte. 


No hands will piously brocade the surcease 
Of my Packard, no voices will pause 

To recall the grating of bumpers 

In an antiphony of Elois. 


T need now sight of cyclamen. 

The counterpane haven and cottonwool shores 
Are an incubus, as once had been 

The fine, milled dust. But though I may come 


Eventually to eke out time with begonias, 

I shall never be ambitious to reckon 

Over that sudden flare of blows on 

My head, or those brackish, enwombing heurs. 


Ronawp Borrraty. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tae Spectator,” JaANcuary 12TH, 1833. 

The news from Mexico is contradictory and uncertain. The 
capital was still besieged by the troops of Santa Anna. Don 
Manvuret Pepraza, the new President, who has been politically 
banished for the last four years, had arrived at Vera Cruz, and 
issued a proclamation, full of the usual professions of healing the 
wounds inflicted by the war, “ stilling the noise of war, that the 
voice of peace may be heard,” &c. This is in the most approved 
style of the Mexican and South American chiefs ; who forthwith 
usually proceed to cut one another's throats with redoubled 
ardour. 

. * a e 
CRITHANNAH'S FABLES. 
Tue Two Fuss, 

** Mother,” said @ young fly in great agitation, “ you certainly are 
in error about the beauty of these persons who are so affronted with 
us whenever we touch them. I but just now settled on the cheek of 
a lady of high fashion which appeared to be smooth and natural : but 
Lord ! dear mother, I thouzht I should never get back to you again, 
for I stuck in this filthy red mud; and with the greatest difficulty E 
got away : only look at my feet and legs! If they thought them- 
selves so handsome as you say they do, I’m sure they would never 
cover their faces with such stuff as this!” 

Morau.—Although we must admit that Fashion is powerful and 
arbitrary, yet, to the credit of human nature and good sense, Paint 
has never been general. With the exception of public performers, 
who require its aid, it is a ridiculous custom ; for, independently of its 
baneful qualities, it is of no benefit—sometimes creating pity, some- 
times lauzhter. Does the addition, artfully laid on, cause the face to 
captivate ? tis but a momentary gratification ; the mere compliment 
of being gazed at. If by such deception a declaration is hastened, 
the after-knowledge of the fact enrages the dupe, and he becomes 
cold towards the possessor of such unstable charms. To neither 
father, mother, brother, sister, nor child, can it be pleasing: nor will 
a husband permit it, unless he is as sillily vain as the wearer. 
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Countty Life 


Way SETTLEMENTS Fatt. 

Never has the literature of farming enjoyed a wider vogue 
than to-day, the day when, to quote the title of the most 
popular of French farm books: La terre . .. meurt. Far- 
mers’ Glory leads and has this advantage that it gives 
companion pictures of Canada and England. The latest 
book, so far as Canada goes, is even better, and though it 
deals wholly with Canada challenges the same comparison and 
contrast: even in the title: The Outcasts of Canada (by 
Edward Fitz-Gerald Fripp. Blackwood. 7s. 6d.), with sub- 
title ‘‘ Why Settlements Fail.” The singularly real and vivid 
experience of a young Englishman and his wife in the fruit 
area of British Columbia are recorded of a district familiar 
to me; and glorious though the district was, I marvelled at 
the time, and now marvel more, at the price compared with 
England. One planted orchard—to shift the district a 
little—was valued at £250 an acre ; and irrigation and other 
fees were over £3 an acre! There is plenty of good fruit land 
in England to be had at £20 an acre or less, and the taxes are 
low. Even planted orchards in the best areas do not approach 
the prices of the remote Okanagan valley, where markets are 
thousands of miles away. 

% CS * * 
ENGuisn APPLES, 

The question of the relative value of English and imported 
apples has been stirring an almost bitter controversy in The 
Times. It will be generally confessed that the battle has 
been won by the English optimists, led by Sir Daniel Hall. 
English dessert apples are as good as the best, and can be 
grown with profit. Palates, of course, vary; to mine there 
is a suggestion of medication about Jonathan, most loudly 
bruited of all American “ eaters,” that is apt to pall. A good 
English Cox or Blenheim or russet or in the early part of the 
year even the softer and more saccharine Worcester Pearmain, 
are who'ly superior; and there is something in the often- 
repeated dictum of a farmer neighbour of mine, that no apple 
is worth eating unless you can eat the peel, or some of it. 

* * * * 

Now British Columbia, the neighbourhood of Vancouver, 
and not least, Vancouver Island, as well as the scenic glory of 
the Rockies and Selkirks, is a paradisal country. The Okana- 
gan Valley is better for growing fruit than Evesham or Wisbech 
or Canterbury because the crops are more regular. Apples 
are less prone to what may be called the biennial habit, which 
is the chief drawback to the Blenheim and the Cox in most 
English orchards. The accounts of an orchard in my neigh- 
bourhood—not peculiarly good for fruit—vary over a long 
series of years between 30s. and £90. But when all allowances 
are made, it is an established fact that the English climate 
is well suitable for growing the best dessert apples ; and such 
experts as Mr. Bunyard (most charming of writers) amd Mr. 
Seabrook (most convincing of advisers) have proved that the 
growing of such apples is economically sound. 

* * * * 


It is a pity that the public in general forgets the maxim 
about beauty—and ugliness—being skin-deep. How much 
does Jonathan owe to its blush, though the experts almost 
universally prefer a greenish apple? Of all the orchard 
experiments that I have seen, the most interesting was one 
of Mr. Spenser Pickering’s undertaken for the Duke of 
Bedford. He had a tree whose apples he could colour more 
or less to choice. If he let the grass grow up to the trunk 
the tree lost vitality and the apples were red. The farther 
he removed the circle of grass from the trunk the greener— 
and better—grew the fruit. Perhaps the best taster among 
apples—Cox and Ribston always excepted—is that rather 
cantankerous russet, Darcy Spice. It grows very slowly and 
the fruit is a brown-green; but how delicious the flavour 
and how enduring the fruit! It is well not to despise the 
race of russets ; and after all, you do not see an apple when 
you are eating it. 

* * D ” 

Much perverse ‘ knocking ”’ 

practised by all sorts of critics. 


of the English climate is 
An enemy of the wheat 


quota (with whose other arguments I do not disagree) asks 
this week : 


“Why grow a crop for which our climate is 


singularly ill-suited?” Now it has been definitely estab. 
lished by Sir Rowland Biffen, that scientific king of wheat. 
makers, that the Eastern side of England is one of the best 
in the world for wheat growing, in certain respects. The long 
period—ten months or so—of the plant in the ground enables 
it to tiller out and to give a yield scarcely to be attained 
ever or anywhere by more rapidly-grown plants or more 
hotly-ripened ears. Like our apples, the flavour of the 
grain is fresh and nutty compared with the flavourless starch 
of white flour from the prairies which, like that of the Snark, 
is * hollow and meagre if crisp.” Much the same may be 
claimed for Norfolk barley and Scottish oats, Our climate has 
its special defects. The “ festival of the three Ieemen ”—~ 
in the second week of May—may punish our fruit growers 
as severely as those in Austria, where that trio of untimely 
saints were christened. A wet August may make the corn 
sprout in the sheaf. Successive samples of storm and calm, 
of rain, especially rain, and sun, of frost and thaw, may 
handicap precise plans and continuous labour; but in the 
large the clime is good for grain growing, fruit growing, 
vegetable growing and, above all, for grass growing—one 
place for one thing, one place for another. It is scarcely 
credible that this soil in this climate has been ‘ knocked” 










down to prices as low as 30s, an acre frechold—and this in 


Norfolk. 
* * + * 


New Birp Hasirs. 

Writing the other day about gulls in London, I suggested 
that the tribe was changing its ancestral habit. A week 
later I opened Nature by Day, by A. R. Thompson (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson), whose Nature by Night is one of 
the richest and most original books of natural history observa- 
tion in the language. Though the most original part of the 


book concerns our mammals, he has picked out for special | 


emphasis in the preface the changing habit of the gull—thus: 


** Seagulls are passing more and more of their lives inland. i 
is not altogether desirable. They are graceful birds, and, in their 
natural environment, a welcome addition to our wild life. This is 
not the caso on the moors, where gulls are settling in increasing 
numbers. Weaker birds find it difficult to bring off their young. 
Seagulls are great egg thieves ; newly hatched and even some older 
birds are devoured.” 

The passage is curiously parallel to my note. Of course, we 
must distinguish gull from gull. 
the worst, and the black-headed, which monopolizes London, 
is the least aggressive and has always nested inland. 

* * * 

A considerable number of correspondents have produced 
evidence about the coming of gulls to London; and _ they 
have, I think, more or less settled the historic fact. In old 


days odd gulls visited London, but flocks spending continuous | 


weeks or months along the Embankment or on the orna- 
mental waters were unknown. 
to one witness, in the hard winter of 1881, when stress of 
weather brought numbers to London. The visit did not, 


however, develop into a habit with any great number, — 


Indeed, the practice (as a lazy Oxford don said of his own 
neglected duties) ‘ fell into desuetude.” It was revived in 
1895, another very hard winter; and it is certain that since 
*95 the black-headed gull has established itself as Cockney ; 
and the numbers tend to increase. The gulls get what they 
want: plenty of food in the daytime and a quiet water 
(chiefly in the big reservoirs) at night. They leave only to 
nest, and most of them nest inland. One large nursery that 
I have visited is as far inland as Herefordshire. 
s * * * 

The spending of a great part of their time on the Moors 
rather than the sea is not peculiar to any one species of gull. 
Black-backed gulls, both greater and less, herring gull and 
black-headed are all found regularly on some Scottish moors, 
and all are accused of harrying grouse and other ground- 
nesting birds. 


of habit in fact to the evil influence of oil on the sea. The 


This © 


The black-backed is much E 


Mr. Arthur Thompson attributes the change | 


The change began, according | 





cog eS 
wd Li 


birds have been frightened from their proper element and © 
resorted to the land, not from malice prepense, but for the i 


mere preservation of life. 
frustrated, and the natural balance upset. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 


The natural instincts have been | 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is tha! of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Specrator.| 


IS PEACE POSSIBLE? 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 

Sir,—My unfortunately-named article on “ Why I Believe in 
War” has raised a hornet’s nest about my head, in spite of all 
its qualifications and reservations. I am receiving angry 
letters by every post, and I have been attacked in a Socialistic 
weekly, but not in a way that I care to answer. Many of the 
letters are also personal and abusive, and all are opposed to my 
viewpoint. It is some consolation to know that there are so 
many people in favour of peace, although I cannot bring myself 
to believe that my correspondents, or my Socialist critic, have 
thought as deeply as they feel strongly on the subject of war. 

But the article by Professor Zimmern in last week’s 
Spectator, and the letters on the subject which you published, 
are in quite another category. Professor Zimmern is not only 
kind, but he makes out a very good case for his belief in peace. 
My main comment on his article is that he will not allow that 
commercial or financial tension is a state of war: to my mind 
it is as bad to starve a man and his family by throwing him 
out of employment as it is to bomb his home. Lancashire 
weavers are undergoing a slower and crueller form of suffering 
through the Indian boycott than that to which they would be 
subjected by old-fashioned war. 

I am delighted, however, that Professor Zimmern agrees 
with me that war is not the worst thing that can happen to 
mankind. To my mind the cowardice and hypocrisy of the 
Great Powers over the China-Japan dispute is worse than war. 
I cannot go into that big question here, but surely it must be 
obvious to everyone that the League of Nations has failed to 
protect China ; and that the League always will fail in major 
disputes unless (as the French saw some years ago) it has armed 
power wherewith to enforce its decisions. Force is necessary 
in the world as it is: that is what I meant when I wrote my 
article; and I hope and think that I made it plain that I 
did not wish to see the nations actually fighting to-day or 
to-morrow. 

I agree with Professor Zimmern that war between civilized 
nations would be a useless horror. (Unfortunately, because a 
thing is horrible it is not impossible.) But what exactly would 
our pacifists do if the Afridis raided Peshawar ? Would they 
summon representatives of the reivers and the ravished to air 
their rival oratories in Geneva ? If not that, what would they 
do? I sincerely hope that the Germans and French and Poles 
and Hungarians and Bulgarians and Italians and Yugoslavians 
may compose their difficulties without armed conflict. If they 
were to fight, it would be a poor consolation to say “ I told you 
80” at the cost of a bullet in my skin, or in that of my friends. 
Yet I cannot believe that either finance, science, or the English- 
speaking democracies are going to influence, say, the Balkans 
to keep the peace to the same extent as, say, the threat of 
bombing their capitals by an international Air Force. I 
sincerely hope that Professor Zimmern’s prediction of “a 
period of constitutional development on a world-wide scale ” 
will come true, but I feel that it would be as well to be at least 
prepared for its very opposite. 

Mr. Isherwood points out that we could fight better things 
than physical enemies. I agree, and would like to tell him 
that I wrote an article in your columns some years ago on this 
very subject, entitled “* What Shall we Fight ?”’ But your 
correspondent is on dangerous ground when he disputes the 
use of force in driving the money-changers from the Temple. 

Col. Hogge argues that I do not want war (paragraph 1) and 
yet that I believe it to have been planned by God (paragraph 
6). I see no inconsistency in this : I feel the same about death, 
which I resist, while knowing it will get me in the end, and a 
good thing too... 

Miss Adamson says that we have abolished war in the family, 
tribe, province, nation, and will therefore do so in the world 
eventually. But have we abolished war in the family, tribe, 
&e.? I think we frankly admit its possibility, and check its 
outbreak by a police force. That would be the only way to 
control war in the world, but the potentiality will always exist. 
If we shut our eyes and believe too implicitly in peace we shall 
have a rude awakening one day, probably from the East.— 
I an, Sir, &e., I’. Yeats-Brown. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN WAR 
[To the Editor of Tux SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—Three correspondents have shown up the fallacies 
which Major Yeats-Brown mistakes for facts (one which was 
not pointed out is that he alone understands the Creator’s 
design). May I be allowed to strike at one of the weak 
places in his argument ? 

He believes in war because his god, who used to be Buddha, 
but is now the Hebrew Jah-veh, ordains it; and because 
it promotes useful changes. How can he explain, then, 
the general agreement that wars have been foolish and 
unnecessary ? 

Without quoting “ old Caspar,” I refer him to Lord Salis- 
bury’s admission that in the Crimean War we “ put our 
money on the wrong horse ” ; to Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
that no one wanted the War of 1914, but that we “ stumbled 
and staggered ” into it; to the exact fulfilment of Walpole’s 
prophecy on the outbreak of war in 17389 (“ they are ringing 
the bells now; they will be wringing their hands before 
long”). Outside this country, and by a great many within 
it, the opinion is held that the South African War was a 
hideous blunder and miscalculation on the part of Milner 
and Chamberlain. Outside the United States, and by a 
good number of Americans, the Civil War is regarded as a 
disaster that might have been avoided. 

Both sides invariably condemn war as a “ wickedness ” 
committed or provoked by the other side. We say the 
Napoleonic Wars were due to criminal ambition, the French 
say that they were fought in defence of outworn monarchies 
which had better have disappeared at that epoch than have 
lingered on to the years 1917-18. Germans and French 
alike deplore the war of 1870-71 (which helped to cause 
that of 1914-18), but the French say it was all the fault of 
Bismarck, while the Germans blame Louis Napoleon. 

If Jah-veh does ordain wars, this can only confirm the 
impression one gets from the Old Testament—that his lack 
of foresight (not to speak of political acumen) is as manifest 
as his fondness for blood. If Major Yeats-Brown could 
say: ‘* Look at the valuable results that have followed wars 
and the general admission that, however horrible, they have 
been worth while,” his reliance on Jah-veh might be intellig- 
ible. But, of course, he can’t.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. HAMILTON FYFE. 


‘ 


“ce 


[Owing to pressure on our space, we have been compelled to 
hold over several letters on this subject. —Eb. The Spectator.} 


WAR DEBTS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Srr,—In what comes to me from abroad I find in your pages a 
nearer appreciation than elsewhere of the importance of 
what may be called the imponderables in the War Debt 
situation ; and when you say (December 9th): “ European 
writers are showing little sagacity in protesting that the 
Lausanne agreements were made at the instance of the 
American President,” you stress an important fact. 

War Debts had no part in Mr. Hoover's defeat, and his 
vote (nearly seventeen millions) was an intelligent vote. 
To attack him and thus arouse his devoted followers who 
recognize that he, whatever his mistakes, never spared himself 
and never forgot that the reconditioning of the world was 
part of America’s need, is therefore an act of supreme folly 
calculated to defeat EKurope’s own ends. 

Among these imponderables is the feeling that the American 
case everywhere has been slighted and, in quarters, virtually 
suppressed; and The Spectator and British journals will 
perform a helpful service if they bring that case before the 
British reading public, and thus prepare that public to accept 
without untoward manifestation any agreement that may 
be reached. Here I mean more than America’s present diffi- 
culties. The history of the money itself, what has been yielded 
by individual nations already, what is meant by the so-called 
* French War Debt,” the extent to which the War is repre- 
sented in the budget, what cancellation will mean—all these 
should be given. England will gain, not lose, by this candid 
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gesture ; for the great need to-day is to undo so far as possible 
the harm which already has been done. 

As for your case its economics have been given, and England’s 
friends will do what can be done, what Englishmen cannot 
do. Similarly, your Press alone can command the confidence 
of the British public. There we are helpless. Nor should it be 
forgotten that an appreciation of England’s difficulties and 
of the way she is meeting them has won her more friends 
here than have all her economists. 

One may well be disturbed by what appears to be an unwil- 
lingness everywhere to look beyond the immediate day and 
individual immediate needs. Feeling rules. Intent on proving 
their own case men refuse to listen; hence they are always 
right, the other fellow always wrong. Generalities these, of 
course, in which anyone can pick holes, but they contain 
fact ; and a part of the fact may be a refusal to consider in 
advance the repercussions of what we now do. War Debts, 
if not dealt with in a large way, with a sufficient measure 
of popular approval and with an eye on the future, may 
plague us more after agreement than they do now. 

That there will be repercussions here cannot be denied ; 
nor can any American, sensitive to his environment, fail 
to see what those repercussions may be, any more than he can 
fail to see that a Congress, irritated, intransigent, is itself 
a repercussion. National credit, the sanctity of treaties, 
the whole frail fabric of peace even, are here involved ; and 
what will it advantage Europe to win by hook and crook 
the last penny to-day, if the winning alienate America still 
further from sympathetic co-operation and provoke a sneer 
at all international! contracts ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wa ter C. FLANDERS. 

149 Broadway, New York. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.} 
Srr,— Will you allow me to comment on Mr. Walling’s very 
interesting article of December 23rd on “* The Justice of the 
Peace *—- interesting not only for its accurate presentment 
of the duties of the office but for the complacency of its 
conclusion—with which I entirely disagree—characteristic 
of the popular regard for what I always prefer to call ‘“* amateur 
justice * ? 

Let me cull two sentences from the beginning and the end 
of Mr. Walling’s essay. 

** Lord Coke,” he writes, “ said : ‘ The whole Christian 
world hath not the like office as justice of the peace, if duly 
executed.’ ” Mr. Walling and I do not differ as to the merits 
of the pronouncement of that great authority, Lord Coke, on 
the office of Justice, and Mr. Walling has, if I may say so, 
sketched admirably some of the details of its duties. And Mr. 
Walling’s conclusion upon the matter is this. (I do not 
concur in it and, if it be respectful and decent so to say, I 
would wager that Lord Coke would not now be on the side of 
Mr. Walling in the matter.) : ‘* That so great a task is dis- 
charged with so general satisfaction and so little criticism 
seems to afford evidence that the peculiar institution of the 
Jay justice is a natural product of the Engish conception of 
Society and well suited to English needs.” 

Alas ! the smallness of the criticism is due to ignorance, 
and the general satisfaction is the satisfaction of those who do 
not feel the weight of its injustice. This judgement is as 
valuable as that of a boa-censtrictor on the question of 
breakfast, for Mr. Walling in taking his referendum omitted to 
ascertain the views of the rabbit. 

Mr. Walling takes pleasure in the thought that no other 
country is found which confides to a body of honorary lay 
justices the high authority and the grave responsibility pos- 
sessed by local magistrates in England. That, Sir, is the 
foundation of my indictment. It were better far, if such 
experiments are desired, to create benches of amateur County 
Court Judges to play about with the property and purses of 
other people. What an outery such a proposal would cause ! 
But no country, no civilized country, has the right to confide 
to a body of honorary lay justices not purses but the persons, 
the reputations, and the liberty of its natives, 

It is to my mind the rankest effrontery to select men and 
women —from every rank of society it is true—but without, 
generally speaking, any experience or knowledge, and confide 
to them the office of a judge. Mr. Walling says they gradually 
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acquire knowledge. That must be a great comfort to a man 
unjustly convicted or improperly punished while the Justices 
are acquiring that knowledge. Your readers, Sir, one imagines 
and hopes, are not for the most part likely to be called upon 
to take their trial on a criminal charge. The possibility is too 
remote for my challenge to arrest their attention. May ] 
try to reach them with the illustration of a comparatively 
innocuous injustice which some of them may have suffered ? 

If any reader of The Spectator has been convicted of care. 
lessly driving his motor-car and has felt aggrieved at the in. 
correctness of his conviction, the size of the penalty, or the 
prejudice or the stupidity of the Court, he may begin to 
understand how much it matters to him and his wife if one 
poor wretch is improperly sent to prison for a week for an 
alleged larceny. 


There is no fair parallel, with every respect to Mr. Walling, © 


between the Jury and the Justice. The Jury are judges only 


of fact, chosen for their duty because of and not despite their — 


ignorance of law. The Justice is in addition a Judge of Law 
and of evidence and of punishment, chosen in that behalf, 
one would almost say, because he knows nothing of law or of 
the rules of evidence and has no experience of punishing. In 
thirty years’ experience of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
and as a member of clubs in London and the provinces, I have 


watched and studied an enormous number of Justices in and 7 


out of Court. It is possible to generalize on the subject. They 
are always earnest and well-intentioned, often amiable, some- 
times eminent : and the more eminent they are, whether in 
literature and journalism, or in the City or where you will, the 
less, in my experience, they seem able to realize the possibility 
that they may not be the best possible judges of a poor man’s 
cause. Brains and success elsewhere will no doubt help them 
in that gradual process of acquiring knowledge, but—-God !— 
the gradualness of it and at what a price, paid in the tears and 
agony of other people. 

And the Clerk. He is the last refuge of those who believe in 
amateurs. “The Clerk,” they tell you, ‘“ will keep ’em 
straight.” “* He at all events is a lawyer.” Well, is he? Or, 
rather, is he the right kind of lawyer ? The little old-fashioned 
solicitor in a small country town who is called upon at intervals 
to advise the Squire, the merchant, the trades union official 
and the lady J.P. on the trial of the village undesirable, does 
not always, as my experience goes, know too much of either 
law or evidence, but sometimes more about the defendant's 
private life or reputation than is or could be admissible in 
evidence in the case. 
seen in Metropolitan police courts and perhaps elsewhere, 
where the Clerk is specially trained for his job and is generally 
a model of efficiency. 

I have written on the footing of the honest inefficiency of 
lay justice. There is a dishonest side. I have known benches 


before which it was impossible to convict or acquit a friend or 


an enemy, as the case might be, of the tribunal. No, Sir, Mr. 
Walling’s theory cannot be supported in 1938, and with the 
spread of progressive ideas the amateurs will go.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALEXANDER COPPERSMITH, 


EDUCATION IN THE DOLDRUMS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Lord Eustace Percy’s views on education must always 
command attention by their vigour and definiteness ; but he 
seems to me to think too much in terms of schemes rather 
than of boys and girls. 

I should like to make two comments on his suggestion of 
entry to the ** secondary school proper” at 15 to 16. 


First, this age—the middle of adolescence, when boys are 


most likely to be awkward, shy and even suspicious—is 
surely a most unsuitable one at which to make new contacts, 
and to absorb new influences. 

Secondly, the secondary school as it stands is the only 
educational institution—indeed, I think, the only institution 
of any kind—in this country in which all classes of the 


community live together in considerable numbers on absolutely 


equal terms. This is not due to any exclusiveness on the part 
of other schools, but it just happens to be the fact that the sons 
of working men are very rarely found in the public schools, or 
the sons of professional and comparatively prosperous men 
in the elementary or central schools, 
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Moreover, there is no hard-and-fast line at present between 
the public school and: the secondary school. 

These facts, though more or less accidental, are, I believe, of 
the utmost importance to national unity. If Lord Eustace 
Percy's suggestions were carried out there would immediately 
be a hard and fast line drawn between the rich man’s private 
and public school education with its break at thirteen, and 
the poor man’s elementary, intermediate and secondary school 
education with its breaks at eleven and fifteen. Intermediate- 
school boys could not be taken into the public schools at 
fifteen, for they would rarely mix easily with boys who had 
already been there two years. Incidentally, I think the new 
secondary schools would be at a great disadvantage in pre- 
paring boys for the Universities as compared with the public 
schools. 

Finally, I wish to protest against the dogmatic statement 
that “ policies of reconstruction adopted on their own merits 
will save pounds.” ‘They may, but there is no a priori reason 
for expecting them to do so, and the assumption must 
encourage dishonest thinking. Advocates of economy are 
far too ready to soothe themselves and the people with the 
plea that “ you can get just as good an article” at half the 
price. Until the specification of the new article has been 
fully made out, and subjected to a searching scrutiny, the 
advertisement should be read with suspicion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. F. Battery. 

Quarry Bank High School for Boys, 

Harthill Road, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


FARMING BY MACHINERY 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.| 
Sirn,—With reference to an article in your issue of 
December 30th, written by Mr. Hosier, I can vouch, as a 
neighbour, for the facts contained therein. He is the most 
practical man I know in agriculture, and his method could 
be advantageously used by many young men who are seeking 
experience and who imagine that there is nowhere but the 
agricultural college to get it. The Downs at Wexcombe 
(and he might have included in his reference to them adjoining 
similar properties) were brought under the writer’s notice 
so long ago as 1888, when an official from the office of an 
Exeter firm of land agents was sent to report on several 
farms then vacant in the locality. Wexcombe farm was 
included, and I remember the concluding part of his 
report : that such land was of no agricultural value, and 
that the game rights in connexion therewith were of no 
value either, as the land would not produce sufficient grass even 
for cover. People at a distance concluded that Wiltshire 
Hills were incapable of producing grass of quality that would 
during the year keep one sheep per acre, and many 
refrained from viewing such farms because they were “ high 
and dry,” and the herbage of no feeding value. To-day a 
herd is maintained on this land producing the best of 
milk. 

Mr. Hosier introduced the Milk Bail, and it was some years 
before his neighbours made up their minds that it might be 
made to do, though many deemed it a failure. One or two, 
however, had one on the condition that it was of his own 
manufacture... Those customers would have readily obtained 
another ere this, if circumstances would permit, for they 
agree that the system is the only system that can produce 
clean milk in the fresh air. Moreover, all his cattle and the 
cattle of his neighbours remain healthy by keeping outdoors. 

I would like also to give my personal experience of some- 
thing else of the greatest importance to cow keepers. Years 
ago it was a common thing to find men with sticks and dogs 
to get together a herd of seventy to eighty cows that were 
spread over the land some distance from each other. They 
disliked being milked apparently, and it was difficult to get 
them to the house. Since the introduction of the milking 
bail cows have only to be called and they come to the com- 
pound and go through the bail and yield their milk in a normal 
way. The former difliculty can only be put down to one fact, 
that the milkers handled the cows’ udders roughly, and were 
not so gentle in getting the milk therefrom as the women 
milkers in the West of England, where less milking trouble 
is experienced.—I am, Sir, &c., AGRICOLA, 


A CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Srr,—I wonder whether it is quite as evident as Dr. Glover 
appears to think, that while his own view of God in Christ 
may be in accord with St. Paul’s, Mr. Hall’s is not. However 
that may be, I have too often come across Unitarians, whose 
thought of and loyalty to Jesus Christ have seemed to me 
to be not less sound and full than that of many whose place 
in the Christian Church is undoubted, to make it possible 
for me to refuse to include them among “ all who profess 
and call themselves Christians.” 

There can be no question as to the importance of clarity 
of thought and of the strength and sincerity of conviction, 
to which Dr. Glover gives such forcible expression, but when 
I consider that Christianity is more a life and spirit than a 
creed, I confess I find it hard to believe that vigorous criticism 
and “meaning to hurt” do anything to give support tc 
Christianity comparable with such witness as Mr. Hall refers 
to or the gentleness of a meck and quiet spirit; nor can I 
think that form of faith ‘‘ dead and sterile ” which has pro- 
duced the fruits of which [ have often seen among Unitarians 
splendid and convincing examples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. G. W. Ep. anpD Ipswicu. 
The Bishop’s House, Ipswich. 


[To the Editor of Tae Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Dr. Glover in his reply to my letter is “ utterly wrong ” 
and his present path has already led him to a position akin 
to agnosticism, with the one exception of belief through 
Christ. The man who says or in any way suggests that 
“without Christ belief in God... drops out of men’s 
minds,’”’ whether he uses the phrase “* without Christ ” in the 
Pauline sense or in any other, blinds his eyes to the findings 
of comparative religion, wipes out the Old Testament and 
asserts that no clear vision of God can be found in the universe 
or in the human soul. In short, he affirms that this is a 
Godless world or very nearly so. 

Personally, I have learnt most concerning God from the 

teaching of Jesus, but I also find God elsewhere : 
“T have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts,” 
and I know that : 

‘* Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God.” 
Further, I was once in daily association with a Hindu, who 
was as prayerful and as saintly a man as I have met, and lived 
with God, if ever man did. Obviously, there are no limits 
to the sources of divine revelation and some men have come 
nearer to God “ without Christ” than many people “ with 
Him,” and will be worthy to hear the words, ““Come ye, 
blessed of My Father.” 

I accept Dr. Glover’s statement that he had no intention 
to associate the Unitarian Faith with the position of Celsus.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED HAt1, 

President of The General Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches. 

Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

[Owing to pressure on our space we have been compelled 
to hold over several letters on this subject—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


BIRMINGHAM GOES FAR 
[To the Editor of Tue SrPecrator.] 
Sir,—Too little attention, it seems to me, has been aroused 
by the decision of the Birmingham City Council that “ no 
article or manufactured materials produced or manufactured 
in any place other than the British Isles, India, or British 
Dominions. beyond the seas, should be supplied by a con- 
tractor without the authority of the committee concerned.” 
The importance of the step taken by Birmingham lies, not 
so much in its immediate application, as in its relation to a 
stricter trend of public policy to be noted to-day in many 
European countries where it is now very difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, for a manufacturing subsidiary of 
a foreign company to obtain Government and Municipal 
contracts. 
The question, in brief, which now arises, is not whether 
Birmingham is going too far but rather whether she has gone far 
enough. Should our municipalities refuse contracts - to 
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companies which are not nationally controlled? In Germany 
—as in Italy—definite difficulties are placed in the way of 
trading by non-German and ‘non-Italian concerns respectively 
and similar restrictions apply in many other countries. In 
Spain, for instance, special advantages are given to manu- 
facturing coneerns of which two-thirds of the board, with 
its chairman as managing director, are Spanish nationals 
and 75 per cent. of the capital is owned by Spaniards, and 
the attitude of the Irish Free State is similar in tendency. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., Gro. G. MircHESON, 
House of Commons. 


RAILWAY SINKING FUNDS 

[To the Editor of Tae Srecrator.] 
Sim,-—Answering Mr. Keen, I should say that the primary 
object of the institution of sinking funds in relation to 
municipal and. statutory undertakings is to prescribe a life 
for them on sueh common grounds of prudence as the liability 
of supersession by newer methods which render buildings, 
plant and equipment obsolete, and the effects of decay, which 
for varying terms can be counteracted by repairs, but not 
permanently. er indefinitely. 

In electrical, gas and water undertakings, the charges to 
consumers are so fixed as to make the concerns self-supporting 
and not with a view to making profit, which is regarded as a 
bad principle. If there should be any deficiency, it becomes 
a charge upon municipal rates. 

“* Except where meney is borrowed under special provisions 
contained in local Acts a local authority which desires to 
borrow money for capital purposes must, generally speaking, 
obtain the approval of the Minister of Health of the scheme 
or works and his sanction to the borrowing of the required 
funds.” There are emple central checks to prevent local 
authorities embarking in “* unsound ” enterprises. 

Mr. KXeen’s question as to the replacement of the whole of 
the railway preperty in situ. is hypothetical, irrelevant and 
of no practical import. The highly controversial questions 
he raises as to whether the directors could be expected to 
foresee all tlie influences that’ may have affected wages and 
the relative treatment of railways and highways by the State 
are not germane to the question I raised of the pony of 
sinking funds.—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Lancaster Place, N.W.3. A. W. Crampton, F.S.I. 


“SAYINGS THAT WERE NEVER UTTERED” 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 
Sin,—In his interesting article, ‘ Sayings that were never 
uttered,” Mr. W. A. Hirst is unquestionably correct when he 
states that Wolfe’s remark:on Gray’s Elegy was not made 
during the night of the attack on Quebec, when strict silence 
was essential. But as regards the authenticity of the episode, 
even on “ the night before the battle while making the rounds ” 
there are some pee which seem to have escaped your 
correspondent. 

In the first place there is not a syllable of contemporary 
evidence for the incident in any form. No one had ever heard 
of the Elegy story until forty-five years after the Battle of 
Quebec. It was then that Professor Robison released the 
story to a Mr. William Currie (see Memoirs of the Life, Writings 
and Correspondence of James Currie, Vol. II, pp. 248). The 
absence of any contemporary reference, though it does not 
destroy, certainly seems to me to weaken the authenticity of 
the episode even in the restricted form above given. 

In the second place Professor Robison had never been a 
midshipman as Mr. Hirst alleges. He had been shipped as 
tutor to Admiral Knowles’s son in the *‘ Neptune,’ and accom- 
panied his pupil when the latter was transferred to the ‘ Royal 
William.’. Your correspondent is therefore in error when he 
says that Robison “ served as a midshipman in the expedition.’ 

When Mr. Hirst states that the famous remark was made by 
Wolfe the night before the battle ‘“‘ while making the rounds ” 
the impression is left that your correspondent believes that 
Wolfe’s army was then on land. Actually, however, the great 
bulk of it, and Wolfe himself, were, and had been for over a 
week, in Holmes’ ships in mid-stream above Quebee.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. E. Wuirron (Lieut. apne), 
Casilla, West Byfleet, Surrey. 
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CHRIST: AND THE MONEY-CHANGERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—On p.8 in The Spectator of January 6th, Professor Zimmern 
writes that he agrees that the Founder of Christianity ‘ used 
force against the money-changers.” This unfortunately 
suggests the almost universal impression that the “ whip of 
small cords * (John II, 15) was applied to their backs and not 
simply to ‘both the sheep and oxen.” Though he did 
overthrow their tables and spill their money neither they 
nor the sellers of doves were handled personally. Force 
indeed was used, but of a kind poles apart fram the spirit. of 
warfare between man and man. It forms a remarkably 
unstable prop for bolstering up the assertion that Jesus was 
an approver of modern war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Portway, Street, Som. J. EpMuND CLARK, 


THE BRITON 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 





Sir,—I wonder if you would consider the question of banishing | 
You would © 


the word “ Britisher ” from your valued columns. 
not speak of a Frencher or a Germaner, a Prussianer, a Nor- 
wegianer, or even an Australianer. Why then Britisher? 
Fancy saying that “ Britishers ” never shall be slaves !—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. W. MACKINIAY. 

The Gables, Holden Ai venue, North Finchley. 

[We agree, and so far as editorial articles are concerned, we 
will be rigid in our exclusion.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


NO PATHETIC FALLACY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Srr,—While extremely grateful for your generous review of 
Violante, might I, in no carping spirit, point out that the 
‘** atmospheric devices ” are authentic ? The events of which 
I write were really accompanied by thunder, flood, earthquake; 
&e., as contemporary chronicles testify. I should not have 
“invented ” these so lavishly—but, as they were an integral 
part of the story, I felt that it would be insincere to reject 
them through fear of being considered ‘“‘ melodramatic,” that 
modern bugbear. Incidentally this raises a nice question; 
Should a writer be afraid of using the melodrama there is in 
nature and in life because of a literary fashion for under- 
statement and all action ‘‘ off’? ?—-I am, Sir, &e., 
GEORGE PREEDY. 
c/o Messrs. Cassell and Co., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4. 


LEARNING TO SPELL 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Sm,—Your judgement of spelling may be as sound as your 
spelling of ‘* judgement ” ; but if Mr. Wilson Harris’s spelling 
of “ autarchy” is right, can he be ri¢ht in translating it 
‘* self-sufficiency ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., ARISTOTLE. 

[The Oxford Dictionary spells it ‘* Autarchy,”’ and translates 
it * self-sufficiency,” adding ‘“ better -arky, or arcie.” But 
are these forms, in fact, ever used ?—Epb. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,— Judgement and judgment are not so easily disposed of ! 
The Bible has judgment in the A.V. (not only in the text 
but in the Epistle Dedicatory) and judgement in the R.V, 
and Breeches Bible (1599). Fowler, in Modern English 
Usage, recommends judgement because ‘ we are all familiar 
with judgement in the Bible (R.V. as well as A.V.), and the 
O.E.D. prefers the older and more reasonable spelling.” ‘To 
which I reply that “ familiarity ” with the Bible is in nearly 
all cases familiarity with the A.V. which supports the spelling 
judgment. 

It is surprising to find that so eminent and generally 
reliable an authority as Fowler can be wrong in his facts.—I 
am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) J. H. Power. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea, Som. 

[Mr. Fowler writes that the mistake in Modern English 
Usage was discovered and does not appear in copies printed 
since 1930.—Ep. The Spectator.| 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—“ J. P.” who criticises your spelling of judgment, 
has, I think, mis-spelled a word in his note to you in last 
week’s issue of The Spectator. He wrote ‘ mis-spelt,” 
whereas the past tense of the verb to misspell ought to be 
spelled mis-spelled. I contend that ‘* judgement ” is quite 
as legitimate.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. Bacon Pures, 

Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
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The Radio Review 


In sincere and lucid terms, the Prince of Wales has recently 
told listeners how he thinks personal service might be enlisted 
to alleviate the present distressing state of the unemployed. 
Particularly happy was his plea that the unemployed should 
not be looked upon as a people apart. His speech was intended 
to inaugurate a series of talks, ealled * S.O.S.”, in which 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais will from week to week give us some details 
of the voluntary schemes which he has inspected up and down 
the country. It is presumably hoped that the series will 
encourage the development of similar voluntary schemes in 
localities where they have not been started. 
* # * # 

The recently concluded serial-readings from Dombey and 
Son suggest that short stories, which could be completed in 
a single reading, might be even more effective. They are so 
obviously suited to the microphone that one wonders why 
they so seldom find their way into the programmes. “ A. J. 
Alan” bas made a name for himself solely on the strength of 
his short stories for the wireless ; but his field is a very limited 
one and much of his success is due (as a study of the stories in 
print will reveal) to a popular microphone manner. Some five 
or six years ago a series was broadcast called ‘‘ Writers of 
To-day,” during the course of which most successful modern 
short-story writers were to- be heard in readings from their 
own work. I suggest that, in some form or another, the 
experiment is worth repeating. If poets are to be invited to 
send in their poems for broadcasting, why should not the 
invitation be extended to writers of the short story? It is 
generally agreed that the modern short story (as represented 
by such authors as A. E. Coppard, Liam O’Flaherty, T. F, 
Powys, H. A. Manhood, &c.)—is one of the most original 
contributions being made to contemporary literature. Why 
does the B.B.C. make such sparing use of it ? 

* * * * 

No doubt light music is what most people prefer at midday : 
hence, I suppose, the predominance in the programmes of 
cinema and hotel music at that hour. Occasionally, we are 
given a little organ music for a change, or a ballad-concert of 
“The Little Grey Home in the West” variety. But why 
should not one wave-length be devoted, every midday, to a 
concert of good music ? I am reminded of the pleasure I have 
derived from the relays of the Manchester Tuesday Midday 
Society’s Concerts (and the more recent Leeds University 
Midday Society’s Concerts) which, when they find their way 
into the general programmes, do indeed shine like a good deed 


in a naughty world. 
* * * 


One of the B.B.C. musie series which has certainly made 
history is the Concerts of Contemporary Music. These con- 
certs have had to fight a good deal of ridicule, but by its 
persistence in broadcasting them the B.B.C. has provided its 
listeners with an opportunity of keeping abreast of modern 
music. It must be confessed, however, that the present series 
(which, on Friday next, reaches its third concert), has so far 
been less adventurous than most of its predecessors. Might 
we not be given the opportunity of hearing again, at these 
concerts, such works as Honegger’s ** David ” and Schénberg’s 
“Pierrot Lunaire”’ ? And while on the subject of modern 
music, may I draw your attention to next Monday’s concert of 
Ernst Toch’s chamber-music, with the composer himself at 
the piano ? 

%* * * * 
Irems ro Warci For. 

Sunday: “The Future Life ”’—Prof. C. G. Seligman 
(Daventry National, 2.40) ; Reading from Classical Literature 
—Ronald Watkins (London Regional, 5.0); Frank Titterton, 
Song Recital (Daventry National, 5.30); The Archbishop of 
York (Daventry National, 8.0). 

Monday: ‘* Some Makers of the Modern Spirit ”°—Prof. 
John Macmurray (Daventry National, 7.30) ; ‘* Other People’s 
Houses * (Daventry National, 9.20) ; Chamber Musie—Ernst 
Toch (Daventry National, 9.35). 

Tuesday: The Tales of Hoffmann (London Regional, 8.15, 
and Wednesday, Daventry National, 9.85); Symphony Con- 
cert (Daventry National, 9.20). 

_Wednesday : Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry 
National, 3.30); ‘“ What is the State ? °—Prof. H. J. Laski 
(Daventry National, 7.30); “Strange Musie ’—Richard 
Hughes (Daventry National, 9.20). 


Thursday: Hallé Concert (London Regional, 7.30); Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Friday: ‘“ Russia ”—Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee (Daventry 
National, 7.30); ‘ S.O.S.°—Mr. S. P. B. Mais (Daventry 
National, 9.20) ; Ghosts at Solberga (Daventry National, 9.35, 
and Saturday, London Regional, 8.0); Concert of Contem- 
porary Music (London Regional, 8.15). 

Saturday: _ England v. Wales (Daventry National, 2.20) ; 
‘* Should Death Duties be Abolished ? (Daventry National, 
9.20) ; Gilbert and Sullivan (Daventry National, 9.40). 

C. Henry WARREN. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 16 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of-the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes- 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 


will be published in our next issue.} 
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ACROSS. 


5. Undo rat (anag: ). 
1. A little plantigrade in a §. To-day was this 29. 
lofty position (two words). 7. One thing demanded by 
6. Colloquially made sure of. the Roman mob. 
9. Colour. 8. Non-boarders. 
10. Ye goat-men for tho 15. Not wanted. 
entrance-fee. 16. Plain. ‘ 
11. This Robot has devoured a 17. The weapon advises woun:l- 
fruit. ing @ girl. 
12., His ignorance of.the action 18. Whence corm may = be 
of soporitic drugs was fatal. extracted. 
13. The entrance is a quarter- 19. North-east entrances. 
acre back. 21. The art of cutting-up bezins 
14. Young sages (anag.). with a rush. : 
17. This draft of troops includes 22. Demosthenes’ substitute fer 
e famous dean. chewing-gum. 
20. Poetical finish of feminine 24. A Bisley trophy. 
fashions. 
23. British river. 
25. The attacking party. 
26. Be in this and have tho SOLUTION OF CROSS- 


upper hand. 


27. W. W. Jacobs wrote of its 
Lady. 

28. Hashed toast for the animal. 

29. See 6 down. 


we oO 


DOWN. 


. Reproach, but sounds liko 


encouragement to a famous 
golfer. 


. ‘It may be a Minotaur, but 


I call it a——.,” said tho old 
lady in front of Watts’s 
picture. 


. Little notes. 
“e 


—— to the listening earth 
repeats the story of her 
birth ” (Addison), 


WORD No. 15 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Winner of Crossword No, 15.—Mrs. A. R. Gooderso +. 83, 
Middleton Boulevard, Wollaton Park, Nottingham, 
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The caine ef Matthew Arnold 
to Clough 


By Lorp Davin Crci. 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Clough* is a title to arouse 
great expectations in the mind of an appropriate reader. 
But in fact he is likely to be disappointed. For one thing, 
like many othef distinguished authors, Arnold was not a good 
letter writer. He was a ceremonious, discreet sort of man, 
acutely anxious not to say anything that was in bad taste ; 
and, as such, incapable of that power of unselfconscious self- 
expression which is the essential of a good letter writer of the 
intimate kind. He cannot lay bare his soul like Cowper, his 
heart like Keats, or his temperament like Byron. Nor has he 
that liveliness of spirit, that passionate interest in small things 
which make a great letter writer of the gossipy kind tike Horace 
Walpole. Besides the correspondence is slight; in sixteen 
years he only wrote Clough fifty-seven letters, none of them 
very long; and though Professor Lowry has edited them in a 
manner beyond praise, explaining every allusion and illus- 
trating any point that can be so illustrated, with parallel 
passages from other portions of Arnold’s writing, yet the 
correspondence remains a thing of bits and pieces. All the 
same, the bits and pieces have their significance to one who can 
place them in their proper setting. A professed student 
of Arnold will find all of them interesting and some 
enthralling. 


Perhaps there are not many such students. But there 
ought to be; especially now. For Arnold does represent the 
only strain in nineteenth-century thought which is at all 
closely akin to the thought of our own day. Not that he was 
un-Victorian. On the contrary his public spirit, his industry, 
his muddle-headedness, his blend of classical culture and 
Protestant morality, the conscientious solemnity with which 
he approaches birth, marriage, death or any other of the 
official ** big scenes ” in the drama of life—all these mark him 
as unmistakably Victorian as his whiskers and his lofty 
shirt-collars. But these are characteristics of manner rather 
than matter. And in however Victorian a manner Arnold 
may express his views, those views, when baldly stated, are 
characteristic rather of to-day. That universal condition of 
intellectual and moral chaos which so obsesses Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, say, or Mr. T. S. Eliot, did not begin, as one may be 
inclined to imagine, after 1900. Scientific advance and the 
industrial revolution had already induced it by 1840. But 
the typical thinker of 1840 approached it in a different spirit 
from ours. Strengthened still by the tradition he had 
inherited from his forefathers and heartened by the material 
prosperity of his country, he was eminently positive. Whether 
he was a pessimist like Carlyle, or an optimist like Macaulay, 
or a reformer like Ruskin, he was always partisan, constructive, 
brimful of agitated advice. But Arnold, like Mr. Huxley and 
Mr. Eliot, was calm, baffled and melancholy; he saw all sides 
of the problem, but he did not see his way out of it. He 
hated the present with its lack of faith, of order, of purpose ; 
but he accepted the new views in a way that made it impossible 
for him to recommend a return to the past. The emotion 
inspiring “‘ The Scholar Gipsy,” or “‘ Dover Beach,’ and the 
moral Arnold draws from that emotion, are far more 
despondent than anything we find in the other great pocts of 
his period. He cannot bring himself to trust the larger hope 
like Tennyson, or the louder high spirits like Browning, or 





* The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Clough. 


, Kdited by Prof, 
Lowry. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 








even to retire. unhesitating and contemptuous into the temple 
of art like Rossetti. 


“cs 





. . and we, 
Light half- believers of our - casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the a won me 









” 








“ 


‘i and we eden pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss.” 






Here, more coherently phrased and in a smoother metre, is the 
identical message of the Waste Land. Like Mr. Eliot, Arnold 
faces the facts of his age and laments them. And in conse- 
quence, though from a purely aesthetic point of view it is 
impossible to put him above Tennyson or the Rossettis, yet 
he appeals to us at times, with a peculiar intimacy, as_ they 

“an never do. Strange as it may seem to the conscientious 
young revolutionaries who are our rising poets and little as 
they may like it, their revolutions are only revolutions in style. 
The substance of their poems is just the old substance of 
“The Scholar Gipsy.” 

But Arnold, and it is here that he shows himself of his 
period, could not resign himself wholly to lyrical lamentation, 
In his prose writings he puts forward a policy for remedying 
the present discontents. He was by education and tempera- 
ment a scholar; and it is a scholar’s policy. Let the world 
educate itself better, he said, let it achieve a clearer and closer 
apprehension of the great classical tradition, let it strive to be 
less fanatical, philistiné, provincial. Then it might arrive at a 
condition of mind, in which it would be capable of estimating 
what is truly valuable in old and new, in which it could estab- 
lish a standard round which to construct a new and coherent 
system of belief and value, in art, in thought, in religion. 
Further, he draws on his own learning and experience to suggest 
the lines which he thinks this new system should follow. 























He had a charming ironical style, and an unfailing sense of 






construction. So that his prose works are always delightful 
reading. But they cannot be said to achieve their object. 





Arnold’s ideas are too tentative, for one thing. A generation 
plunged in intellectual despair is not likely to listen much to a 
man whose chief proposal is that they should be better 
educated. They crave for faith, not information, Besides, 
such positive ideas as Arnold does put forward are muddled. 
He could not believe in Christian Theology, for example, 
though he enjoyed its ritual and approved its. morality. So 
he proposed shelving the theology and keeping the ritual and 
morality ; unconscious apparently of the fact that without 
theology the first was meaningless and the second uncon- 
vincing. The truth was that this deeper self which we find 
expressed in his poetry saw no hope for the future. He only 
took up a more positive attitude because the conscience of his 
period told him he ought to ; his views arose from no genuine 
experience. And so they have no genuine force. It is as a 
poet that he willlive ; it is for the light they throw on him as a poet 
that these letters are chiefly interesting. In them it is fascinat- 
ing to catch at times echoes of that intimacy and sensitiveness 
and depth of feeling which give their peculiar individuality 
to his grave stanzas. 
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An Aristocratic Old Maid 


Lady Louisa Stuart. By Susan Buchan, (Hodder and Stoughton, 
15s.) 

As a moral ambition contentment is dead. It is now synony- 
mous with ‘* goodness ” only in a baby. It is not easy to say 
at what date the virtue was first missed from the moral 
treasury of the grown-ups, but in the eighteenth and even in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was conspicuous 
there. Earlier than that Bunyan had prayed for contentment 
as a means to salvation. Miss Austen took a lower ground, but 
her novels are full of its praises ; Miss Edgeworth cultivated 
contentment to the point of hardness; and as to Scott’s 
friend, Lady Louisa Stuart, she bore the wounds of fortune in 
as determined a spirit of content as did Elinor Dashwood, 
whose charm she rivals. Neither of these ladies were stoics. 
Both occasionally emitted’a groan when things went too 
badly with them. Elinor—just once—confronts the selfish 
sensibility of her sister with the story of her own broken heart, 
and Lady Louisa, still grinning bravely while she bears it, 
cries: “ Fye upon Cupid! The nasty little devil has used me 
always ill.” The man whom she loved, her father would not 
allow her to marry, and the friends who later on, attracted 
by her wit and companionable sympathy, suggested matrimony 
she for one reason or another felt unable to accept. 

Born in 1757, the youngest of Lord Bute’s eleven children, 
a grand-daughter of the Duke of Argyll on one side and of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu on the other, as a child she was 
much overshadowed by her elder brothers and sisters, who 
snubbed and checked her at every turn. At the time of her 
father’s political downfall she was a little girl and shared for 
years his political exile at Luton; while her mother, whom 
she adored, passed much of her time in London with older 
daughters, whose settlements were matters of more immediate 
anxiety. The ex-Prime Minister was subject to “* the vapours.” 
Small wonder, seeing what he had put up with both from the 
King and the mob. Latterly he was unable to go about London 
unaccompanied by ‘“‘a dozen prize-fighters from the Bear 
Gardens.” His nerves were broken and his gloom became 
very oppressive to his children. ‘* Dawdling to the farm” 
and “ strolling to the flower garden” was dull work. The 
visits of elder brothers failed to enliven the scene, as the 
paternal “‘ vapours ”’ effectively quenched their spirits. 

As for so many old maids, life improved as time went on. 
The dramatic infusion which keeps sweet the bulk of humdrum 
existence began to act as a stimulant upon the literary element 
in her blood, and she tasted the sheer delight of observation. 
The pleasures of friendship also increased, reaching their 
highest point after she met Sir Walter Scott. The pleasures 
of the pen, too, became very real to her. Her letters are 
charming ; her character sketching should have made her a 
novelist ; while her recollections of her mother’s recollections 
must have glorified and enlarged her own dull past to an 
extent impossible to anyone not belonging to the governing 
class. Social life in those days allowed more freedom to a 
single woman after her youth than one is apt to imagine. Her 
house in Gloucester Place was full of friends and resounded 
with agreeable gossip. It was her own fault if to certain 
already old-fashioned prejudices she remained in bondage. 
She would not let her literary work, of which Scott thought 
so much, see the light ; though she yielded to the pressure of 
her nephews so far as to contribute ‘* Introductory Anecdotes ” 
to the life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. She felt a literary 
publicity to be beneath her, something to be avoided by 
people “ of one’s own sort ” and unless in the case of genius 
she drew back from the attractions of literary society. ‘* Liter- 
a-pudding ” she called it-—the phrase seems to have been 
coined as a family joke and to have traced back to Lady 
Cecilia Jchnstone, who loved soldiers. Again she did not 
avoid the traditional error of believing the new generation 
inferior to the last. She is a little frightened to find herself at 
close quarters with them. Her niece wishes to be her travelling 
companion as far as Edinburgh : she hopes the plan may not 
materialize ; she would always rather travel alone—or at 
least not in company with ‘one so governing.” Will the 
girl like her “ twaddling way of travelling?” She always 
feels when they are together that * Mary” is the woman of 
the world and she herself the “ little young girl.” ‘* Mary ” 
is so rough of speech and movement and so completely inde- 


pendent. She makes her think of a “ postillion.” But that is 
the way with these new young people. The young men, too, 
have lost all distinction of manners. If they would put a4 
little powder on their “ thin nasty yellow or red ” or “ greasy 
black’ hair they would at least look less like ploughmen ! 
It is true that the greatest feminine friend of her latter years 
was Louisa Clinton, who from a girl was devoted to the 
ageing Lady Louisa. The gulf fixed between the generations 
was bridged in this instance, but it was from the side of youth 
that the bridge was thrown which enabled the two Louisas to 
hold sweet converse together. 

This book, which Mrs. Buchan has so skilfully put together 
out of precious material, which only she could have laid her 
hand on, is not everybody’s book. It must appeal primarily 
to a wide cousinhood of Lady Louisa Stuart’s blood relations, 
but also it will appeal to all those lovers of the late eighteenth 
century, who spend much time in the middle-class drawing- 
rooms to which Miss Austen introduces them, and who will 
be greatly amused by some analogous glimpses into those 
higher circles, forever disfigured by Lady Catherine de Burgh. 

CeciL1a TOWNSEND. 


The History of the Russian 
Revolution 


The History of the Russian Revolution. By Leon Trotsky, 
Translated by Max Eastman. Vols. If and III.  (Gollanez, 
18s. each.) 

THE Russian revolution had the quality of falsifying all the 

best predictions. It was a revolution made—or at any rate 

stage-managed---by Marxists. Marx had proved conclusively 
that the proletarian revolution, being a direct product of 
capitalism, must break out first where the capitalist system 
was most highly developed. The Russian revolutionaries 
of the Pre-War decade accepted this diagnosis without 
question. Their objective was not primarily a Russian 
revolution, but a European revolution which would envelop 

Russia in a general conflagration. When the bourgeois 

revolution broke out in Russia in March 1917, the Bolsheviks 

hailed it as a necesszry step in the revolutionary evolution of 
the country; and those who were on the spot—notably 

Kamenev and Stalin—declared in favour of supporting the 

new régime. It was Lenin who, returning in April in the 

German “ sealed train,” first proposed to fight the bourgeois 

revolution and to work for the immediate realization of the 

proletarian revolution. For the next six months he strove 
continuously—against the scepticism of many of his colleagues 

—to hasten the new revolutionary outbreak. 

The success of Lenin was the first shock for those who 
thought that revolutions were in duty bound to follow the 
lines laid down for them once for all by the infallible Karl 
Marx. But even Lenin did not venture so far to differ from 
his master as to believe in the possibility of a proletarian 
revolution in Russia alone. He believed that Russia had, 
at best, only preceded the rest of Europe on the revolutionary 
path by a few weeks or months. Unless revolution broke 
out in Europe, the Russian revolution was doomed. Again 
and again, during the first years of the Soviet régime, both 
Lenin and Trotsky returned to this fundamental assumption. 
It was an axiom which nobody questioned. 

The second great surprise came therefore when, about 
1923, it finally dawned on the Soviet leaders (Lenin had 
perhaps already divined it when he introduced the Nep in 
1921) (a) that the Soviet régime had come to last, (6) that 
there was no early prospect of revolution anywhere else in 
Europe. ‘The axiom had been found wanting; and there 
was a flurry among the leaders to readjust their ideas. | Lenin’s 
death facilitated a change of front. The * Zinoviev letter” 
affair in 1924 threw into relief the incompatibility of the two 
courses open to them—the active promotion of world revolu- 
tion, or the consolidation of their position by friendly relations 
with the capitalist world. Trotsky, faithful to the old 
tradition, clung to the former alternative. But the majority 
of the party, cunningly organized by Stalin, swung round 
to the latter. Henceforward the maintenance of the Sovict 
régime in Russia was to be the prime factor in Bolshevik 
policy ; and in 1926 Trotsky was expelled from the party 
for upholding the thesis which had formerly been that of 
every Bolshevik, i.e., that the proletarian revolution could 
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not maintain itself if confined to a single State. It was, of 
course, a crying injustice; but it was a necessary piece of 
political opportunism. Had Lenin lived, the change of front 
would still have taken place ; but Trotsky would have obeyed 
Lenin where he revolted against Stalin. 

Such is the background against which the two last volumes 
of Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution should be read. 
The narrative retains all the masterliness of the first volume, 
and—on the whole—its amazing objectivity. There is, 
it is true, more “ theory” in these later volumes; and the 
bitterness of subsequent controversies will keep breaking in, 
But for the discerning reader this merely adds a new spice 
of interest, and will lead him even to the appendices, where 
Trotsky argues certain aspects of his case in detail. This is 
one of the rare books which the reviewer can, and should, 
recommend without any reservation whatever. 


Modern Rome 


Rome of the Renaissance and To-Day. By Sir Rennell 
Rodd, G.C.B. (Macmillan. 25s.) 

Sir RENNELL Ropp remembers seeing, when he was seven 
years old, “ a gilded coach driven up the steep gradient to the 
Pincian Hill, . . . from which descended Pope Pius IX, a 
stately figure in white, followed by a small group of Monsignori 
and a few Swiss halberdiers, to take a walk round the pleasant 
gardens.” That was in 1866, from which year until now Sir 
Rennell has seen and remembered more of Rome, both chang- 
ing and unchanging, than can be within the experience and 
memory of many other Englishmen. He speaks of himself as 
** one who has been induced, rather reluctantly, to add one 
more to the many volumes devoted to ” his subject, but admits 
that “the prospect of revisiting with a sympathetic reader 
areas full of legendary and human interest” has prevailed 
with him. It may be certainly foretold that his readers will 
be sympathetic, and grateful that his original reluctance 
should have been overcome. Seldom in a book of the kind 
has so much well-chosen information been more clearly set 
forth and more conveniently arranged. 

The method of the arrangement is topographical, a section 
being allotted to each of the Regions defined in the sixteenth 


century. This definition is explained in an introductory 
chapter. Fifty-six drawings by Mr. Henry Rushbury occur 


among the pages, and themselves form a record that will be 
valuable to future historians of Rome as it is to-day. Those 
who already know Mr. Rushbury’s work will expect and find in 
these drawings an agreeable pictorial convention covering a 
great deal of careful and exact representation. Their admir- 
able reproduction in collotype combines with the excellent 
printing of the text to make the book one of very fine appear- 
ance. 

If there are but few people that could have written this beok, 
there are certainly as few that could adequately review it. 
To check Sir Rennell’s facts, in their great number and bewil- 
dering variety, would be a work of research for a specialist 
committee. Such checking, however, would almost certainly 
prove needless; his careful manner of statement inspircs 
confidence in his judgement and accuracy. Nor is his state- 
ment dry, since with it is mingled opinion and anecdote. 
Although most likely to be used as one of reference, the work 
can be pleasantly read through from cover to cover by anyone 
with enough previous knowledge of Rome to keep his bearings 
in the labyrinth of wonders. For others it is unfortunate that 
the index should provide to that labyrinth no better clue than 
it does. The index, indeed, is the only thing in the book with 
which serious fault can be found. 

The modern, as distinct from the ancient, architecture of 
Rome impresses, and has impressed, opposite temperaments 
in opposite ways. Tested emotionally, it attracts or repels 
by its parade, its disregard of structural simplicities, its 
affinity with the art of the theatre. These characteristics, 
inherent in the system of the Renaissance, are found in 
Rome at their zenith. Tested intellectually, this architecture 
alienates the mind impatient of mental subtlety, while 
fascinating the ingenious student. People unpractised in 
architectural analysis, who nevertheless love their Rome, are 
upt to discriminate between likable and unlikable buildings 
on broad grounds of stylistic distinction; one will be a 





————<—- 





Bramante man, another a Vignola man, another an exclusiyg 
devotee of Bernini and his followers. Few will attain evep 
to the catholicity of Paul Letarouilly, who, while plainly 
stating his opinion of its decadence, chose from the archi. 
tecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries example 
that he thought worthy of inclusion in his great book, filled 
chiefly from earlier sources. Sir Rennell has considerable 
aesthetic tolerance. Although he seldom lets Borrominj 


appear in his text without the routine adjective of “* eccentric,” 


he allows him ability, and gives credit to Cosimo Morelli for 
the magnificence of the staircase of the Braschi palace, g 
work unfashionable enough to be not yet one hundred and 
fifty years old. The sacristy of St. Peter’s, too (designed by 


the architect of the Villa Albani), is not regarded as unworthy | 


of portrayal by Mr. Rushbury, thus finding itself in better 
company than would usually be accorded to it. Commenting 
upon paintings, likewise, Sir Rennell is entirely unblinded by 
the conspiracy of denigration that dealers and _ interested 
critics have directed against the great painters whose work 
cannot be made scarce. 
characteristic and welcome. 

References to the ecclesiastical history of Rome are seldom 
dispassionate, and it would be too much to expect that in 


this book no statements and allusions of the kind should be | 
The operations entailed in the present city ~~ 
i uprovements might also prove a controversial subject, and 
The magnificent | 


open to dispute. 


to these Sir Rennell makes little reference. 
Via dei Colli, now being formed, necessitates destruction that 
will be regretted by few but extreme conservatives, and has 
been linked as an enterprise with exploratory excavation 
the first results of which Sir Rennell notes with interest and 
approval. 
forgotten how to change and grow. The sentiment that 


would preserve, for its picturesque value alone, what stands 


in the way of health and of traffic convenience is a false 
sentiment that should be discountenanced. New buildings, 


even of doubtful merit, will in time take their place wiih the | 


buildings of the past, among which there will always be many 
of doubtful merit also. 
monuments must be pure gain where the accretion has no 
intrinsic value, but the estimate of this value is often hard 
to make. In 1882 Bernini’s towers were taken off the 
Pantheon on a principle that carried to its logical end would 
have removed Caracalla’s portico. Moreover, although 
clearing is usually to be commended, the reproduction of 
destroyed features, whether guided by knowledge or by 
supposition, is more often than not a process so dangerous as 
to merit unconditional reprobation. 
the remarkable works of restoration now being pursued in 
Rome are unvitiated by this practice. If they be so, future 
editions of such books as Sir Rennell Rodd’s need contain no 
regrets for history recorded truly on paper, but falsified since 
in brick or stone. 


The Fox Again | 


The Horse and His Schooling. By Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaggart, 


D.S.O. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wiles of the Fox. By Lionel Edwards. (Medici Society. 
10s. 6d.) 


Famous Foxhunters. By Lionel Edwards. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 25s. 

Try Back. By A. Henry Higginson, M.F.H. (Collins. 25s.) 

In the Pink. By Frederick Watson. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 

Scarlet, Blue and Green. By Duncan Fife. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.) 


CoLonet McTaccart’s is a didactic book, as its name implies, 
and it is, without qualification, first-rate. No one after 
reading his book carefully can fail to know all that need be 
known about training and riding, except of course the actual 
physical feel of things, and the knowledge that only experience 
can bring. Colonel McTaggart tells about the horse’s character, 
what he should look like when doing various things, and how 
to make him do them. Every important movement is dealt 
with, from suppling the neck, turning on the forehand or 
hock, changing leg on the canter, to jumping; and where 
necessary extremely sound instruction in riding is given. It 
is well illustrated with freely treated explanatory drawings by 
Miss Winifred Roberts. 

Didactic in a different way is Mr. Edwards’ Wiles of the Fox, 
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His appreciation of Guido Reni is — 
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Rome is as alive now as ever it was, and has not | 


The clearing from accretion of old | 


It is to be hoped that | 
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which tells us of the author’s own experience of tricks he has 
seen the fox play, and we no longer wonder that only one fox 
in five hunted is killed. It is a slight book, but since it is 
illustrated by Mr. Edwards its value is less in the text, charm- 
ing as it is, than in the drawings. His other book, which 
contains photographs and reproductions of old portraits 
besides his own drawings is a more imposing work. Leaving 
out some of the more famous foxhunters, such as Hugo 
Meynell, Osbaldestone and others “because in late years so 
much has been published about them,” he treats of some 
twenty-five men, from Thomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester 
(M.F.H. 1772-1810) to Masters who are still alive and hunting ; 
but he does not deal exclusively with Masters famous either 
for hunting or hound-breeding, for we are told something about 
fell huntsmen such as Joe Bowman (this chapter is by Mr. 
Richard Clapham), and sporting parsons, such as Jack Russell 
and Charles Kingsley (a chapter in which we may deplore a 
sneer at the good Bishop Berkeley). The chapters are some- 
what uneven, for Mr. Edwards does not always give himself 
enough space, and it is noticeable that the longest in the book, 
that by Lady Apsley on Lord Bathurst, is the most satis- 
factory, and the shortest, that on the Rev. E. A. Milne, the 
least. 

But if we want to know about Mr. Milne, we can turn to the 
book written by his successor to the Cattistock mastership, 
Mr. Higginson, whose book is a charming reminiscence of 
thirty-eight years of hunting, and may be recommended to the 
general reader as well as to the hunting man. Mr. Higginson 
is earning fame in England, but like a neighbouring Master, 
Mr. Isaac Bell, he is an Amcrican, famous in his own country 
not only for his performance in the field, but for the enormous 
benefits he has conferred on the hound-loving community by 
his breeding. Much of his book, therefore, is concerned with 
America, and extremely interesting it is ; but not less interest- 
ing are his relations with English packs and masters before he 
became one of the latter himself, and to judge from his book 
one of the most genial and likeable, as enthusiastic over men 
as he is over hounds. 

It is much to be regretted that Sir Edward Curre is not still 
alive to read the appreciations of the white Welsh hounds that 
he bred against so much opposition, by Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Higginson, and, it seems, by Mr. Watson, for the most sagacious 
and steadfast of the hounds in his amusing “ novel” is clearly 
one of that breed. Mr. Watson’s account of the Little Muchley 
run after the Christmas meet is one of the very few funny 
books about hunting which is really funny as well as showing 
B very intimate knowledge of all that has to do with the chase 
and its personalities. His idea of describing (or as often as not 
misdescribing) the run by means of two observers in a balloon, 
who go to work after the manner of the gentlemen who describe 
football matches to us over the wireless, is extremely neat, 
and comes off not only as part of the story, but as a highly 
entertaining spoof of the B.B.C. broadcasters. His book is 
illustrated by a map with squares (like the football field), and 
by some lively, well-observed sketches by Mr. Gilbert 
Holiday. 

Remains only Mr. Duncan Fife’s book of sporting verse, 
which, to say truth, is neither better nor worse than the usual 
run of such things. Most hunting or sporting verse seems 
somehow as though one had read it before, a little better done, 
in the old favourities ; it is very pleasant, quite skilful, but it 
seems to lack the old fervour, or any sense of discovery, and 
this book is no exception to the rule. It is, however, illustrated 
by Mr. Cecil Aldin, who although he has seemed to know every- 
thing about the appearance of hounds, horses, and foxes for so 
many happy years, seems always able to discover more. 


Bonamy Doprée, 








—_—__. 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 149 OF “THE SPECTATOR”’ 
WILL BE READY ON JANUARY 27th. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
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Inprex Depr., “THE Spectator,’ Lrp., 99 GowER STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 








The First Two Hundred Years of 


American Poetry 


American Poetry from the Beginning to Walt Whitman, 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 
THERE are three books into which Americans have gathered 
the best of American verse. (The Oxford Book of American 
Verse was not edited by an American.) The three books are 
the present volume, its companion volume Modern American 
Poetry, and Carl Sandburg’s The American Songbag. There 
are scores of other anthologies to which the very full biblio- 
graphy at the back of this book will serve as a guide. Recently 
Mr. James Agate spoke of America’s ** one and a half poets.” 

All who feel that way should see or buy these three books. 
Naturally the chief interest of the verse of this first period 
is to watch the gradual charting out of America by the pocts 
as they proceed on their spiritual voyage of discovery, and 
it is interesting to find that they saw better than they wrote, 
despite the circumscribing effect on their minds and eyes of 
the religious and politica] prejudices they brought with them 
from seventeenth-century England. It is for that reason 
that the Anne Bradstreets and the Benjamin Tompsons remain 
at least as interesting as the average minor versifier at home 
during the same period, and to Americans, of course, far more 
interesting. These were the days, as Tompson says—and 
the lines indicate that he is not without merit even as a poet : 


**, . . before spiders and worms had drawn 


Their dingy webs, or hid with cheating lawn 

New England’s beauties, which still seem to me 

Illustrious in their own simplicity.” 
In spite of such good lines in a man like Philip Freneau as : 

“By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer, a shade!” 
—lines actually stolen by Campbeil and Scott—the increase 
in literary skill in the eighteenth century does not, as yet, 
compensate for the loss of originality. James Thompson 
would never have padded out his decasyllables, as Freneau 
did in The House of Night, with insignificant adjectives : 
“ Nor look’d I back till to a far-off wood 
Trembling with fear, my weary feet had sped— 
Dark was the night, but at the enchanted dome 

I saw the infernal windows flaming red.” 
To that sort of thing who would not prefer even Samuel 
Woodworth’s Old Oaken Bucket or Bryant’s Snow Shower ? 
And even in the nineteenth century I should for my part give 
the whole of Emerson and Longfellow for Whittier’s warm 
and generous Snow-bound. I suspect a poet from whom the 
world quotes, as it can from Emerson, the felicitous phrase, 
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just as one suspects the too-often-quoted lines from the Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard. Everyone knows from Emerson : 
** Law for man and law for thing: 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 
And doth the man unking.” 


and: 
“ Heartily know 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 
and; 


“The specious panorama of a year 
But multiplies the image of a day.” 
They are lines that, like all Emerson, are noble, abstracted 
and non-sensuous. Mr. Alfred Noyes once tried to prove 
against Matthew Arnold that Emerson is as concrete as one 
might wish, but it cannot be done. And from Longfellow, the 
fine and facile phrase-maker, full of unassimilated influences, 
who does not remember : . 
** And the night shall be filled with music 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And silently sieal away—” ? 
Just as, to go a step further, spiritually if not chronologically, 
we all know from Poe, least American of poets : 
“. . . the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome 
But nobody quotes from Snow-bound, just as nobody quoted 
from Wordsworth. The merit is deeper. 

So the volume ends properly with Whitman, the poet in 
whom the American spirit first finds constantly vital, if not 
always felicitous expression. Command of the word he often 
had, and perhaps it will be best to leave it at that “ often.” 

But it is the Appendix which contains the real America— 
what matter if, as so often happens in the actual America, 
one joyously depresses the bump of criticism as one goes 
through it? Here are the native ballads and folk-songs, 
Indian, Spanish-Colonial, Negro, Cowboy, Backwoods, so- 
valled “ City Gutturals.” They take one back to the Alle- 
ghanies in Kentucky, and the Mississippi in flood, and the 
pueblos at Taos and Maria thumbing the pottery in San 
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Ildefonso. Sir Walter Raleigh is once supposed to have sai 
to an undergraduate, apropos of Pitcher and the Pink Up. 
“ Ah, my boy ! !” Read again Willy th 





There’s literature ! 


Weeper—though there are better versions than this one—anj The 
see literature in the raw. It i 

It should be said that this is not merely an anthology, 77 whi 
There is a long introduction, and every poet is prefaced byyQ  gyop 
careful, historical and critical commentary. It is a book? pet, 
prepared by an enthusiast, with the help of scholarship, fT go, 
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Antarctica 


The Conquest of the South Pole. By J. Gordon Hayey, 
(Thornton Butterworth. 18s.) ae 





AFTER one’s first excited admiration of the feats of heroism pe: 
and endurance performed in the Antarctic has given place ty aie 
acceptance of the Homeric facts, one can be induced to note =” 
that since the end of the War an important change has take as 
place in these ventures. The “ Heroic Age,” the age of Scott, pea 
Shackleton, Mawson and Amundsen, suffering great hardship F Lab 
and facing great peril, the age of private enterprise in short, by 
has been succeeded by the mechanical age. Man no longer Mie 
struggles with muscle and lung unaided against the peux | pre 
terrors of the only uninhabited continent : the —_—" a the <i is tl 
motor sledge, electricity, the wireless come to help him. al 
although feats of heroism will certainly still be heard of aa capi 











machines break down at times), organization, scientific and 
mechanical resource and intelligence become the dominating 
factors. Exploration is becoming, in a sense, rationalized; | 
and disaster if it occurs will be primarily error and incidentally 
tragedy. As Professor Hugh Robert Mill remarks in his F 
introduction to this popular summary of the Antarctic] 
expeditions undertaken between 1906 and 1931, referring to 
disasters of the past : 

“ This need not be so in the future. Such sufferings and disaster 
are not a necessary condition of polar travel. Even the most ~~ ; 


cold cannot harm a healthy well-fed man in the prime of life. . . 
The explanation of the Antarctic presents itself to me as & challeng | pe 


















to human intelligence rather than to physical strength.” © “ind 
The more one reflects on this judgement the less satisfactory i subst 
the term “ Heroic ” Age seems as a description of the pre 7 must 
War days. “ Romantic ” is perhaps the closer word. The a ae 
lonely hero can be provided by the contemporary expedition, 7 the I 
as was proved in the case of the efficient Greenland expedition 7 Th 
which gave us the five months’ solitude of Mr. Courtauld 77 regul 
Mechanized exploration does not lack its signal figures. And q Engl. 
one common factor unites with its misery both kinds off” empl 
venture—the initial nervous worry of finance. The prede 7 mach 
cessors of Scott and Shackleton—as is pointed out in this)” the h 
book—were employees working to orders; they had litth® finds 
freedom, but they knew where they were. Their successor)” depre 
were free—free to find funds where they could. And their” high 
successors faced with the much greater costs of mechanical volun 
equipment have had once more to enter into bondage, and/ Theoi 
this time to a master exceedingly dangerous to science and|_ closer 
exploration—publicity. = =“ 
These matters are touched upon in this comprehensive | Mr. 
yet succinct narrative. The conquest of the Pole itself has) Cdi 
ceased to be an allurement. As Admiral Byrd, the most | / emph 
luxuriously equipped of the moderns, said after he had flown|~ On 
easily over the empty, markless place where ten earlier) 8TOUD 
explorers had camped : “* One gets there, and that is all there > pity, | 
is for the telling. It is the effort to get there that counts.” collec 
The effort has now been turned in other directions to the) the s! 
surveying and discovery of the coast, the tracing of mountain Ee Cerne 
ranges, the slow eating away at the white mystery which has) 2 tk 
virtually to be rediscovered every time. One can well under certai 
stand Shackleton’s emotion on his last voyage, when he one part 
again the scene of a lifetime’s labours still impassive and? dl 
unconquered. Rp 6 
It would be invidious to single out any particular journey! Hal me 
in such a country, but one must echo the author’s praise of” ne , 
the work of Sir Douglas Mawson, whom he describes as the dad 
most consistently successful Antarctic explorer and one who|~ © shoul 
has known the “ Heroic ” and the mechanical period. One) °°" 
hopes that Mr. Gordon Hayes will continue the work he begad | -—~ 
in his monumental Antarctica, for one misses in this otherwise ~ fg not: 
engrossing book the critical matter which made Antarctica or Ex 
such an arguable book. V. S. Prircurrr, WF been s 
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e—anj fae ~The Theory of Wages. By J. R. Hicks. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) Man and Medicine. An Introduction to Medical Knowledge. 
‘ ' ? ae lane anes Bv Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. With an introduction by Dr. 

Ir is probable that the majority of those controversies with William H. Welch. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) od 

hology, © which professional economists entertain themselves arise not 

d bya from faulty logic on one side or the other but from a difference MEDIcAL students make a motley crowd, and when for the 

4 book phetween the assumptions made by the two parties. Partly first time they stand within the gates of the hospitals from 

ip, for) for this reason, the theory of wages has remained for long a Which they are later to emerge as healers of the sick, their 

LAIN, controversial and confusing topic. Many economists speak as thoughts must turn in a chaotic medley of different ways. It 


though the connexion between wages and employment were 
1s direct and immediate as that between price und the quantity 
bought in the most highly competitive commodity market. 
Other observers notice that in actual fact no such intimate 
connexion exists, and in consequence dismiss the whole theory 
as completely valueless. The first part of Mr. Hicks’s book 
should go a long way to closing the gap between these two 
points of view. At the outset he explains precisely the condi- 
tions under which alone we can say that the currently accepted 
- theory—that wages correspond to the marginal product of 
' Labour—is true. This correspondence is continually disturbed 
by dynamic forces and the readjustment, which in some 
_ markets is more or less immediate, in the labour market is 
- unusually slow. The most important cause of this time-lag 
" is the durability of capital, which prevents an immediate 
variation in the quantity of labour employed. It is only as 
capital, through depreciation, becomes free and takes a new 
and labour-saving form that unemployment follows a too high 
wage level. Mr. Hicks maintains that indivisibility in the 
factors of production is not a serious hindrance to the identity 
of theory and practice, but he points out that certain types 
of unemployment are to be expected even when wages are 
in equilibrium. Then, turning to the supply side, he analyses 
in an intricate but impeccably sound fashion the various 
relationships possible between wages and the “ quantity ” of 
_ work done. Part I concludes with a brilliant essay on the 
future of the distribution of national dividend. With his 
new and illuminating classification of ‘‘ autonomous” and 
“induced ” inventions, and the concept of the * elasticity of 
~ substitution,” Mr. Hicks shows with inescapable logic that we 
» must expect a decline in the relative share of labour. For 
- once in a way a pure theorist finds himself in agreement with 
| the Marxians. 

_ The second half of the book is concerned with the effects of 
| regulation. Mr. Hicks believes that wages in post-War 
' England have been above the equilibrium level. Now the 
> emphasis laid in the earlier chapters on the substitution of 
' machinery for labour leads him to expect that in this period 
> the heavy goods industries would have been prosperous. He 
| finds on the contrary that they have been exceptionally 
» depressed. The contradiction is explained by the fact that 
high wages (and presumably taxation) have diminished the 
volume of savings and hence the demand for capital goods. 
Theoretically this is the expected sequence of events in a 
_ closed economy. But it is scarcely legitimate to apply the 
~ argument to a single country in an international system. 
' Mr. Hicks appears to overlook the difference between his 
conditions and those of the real world and hence to lay undue 
emphasis on this particular cause of depression. 

One is inclined to criticize this extremely able book on the 
grounds of what is omitted rather than what is said. It is a 
pity, for example, that there is no examination of the theory of 
collective bargaining and that no attempt is made to deal with 
the short period. So far as the argument of the text is con- 
cerned the only vulnerable point is Mr. Hicks’s emphasis 
on the Law of Substitution. It seems that exeept under 
- certain rather artificial conditions the significance of this 
"part of the theory is apt to be exaggerated. There can 
» be no doubt however that the book is a contribution of 
first-class importance to economic theory and will be welcomed 
by all professional economists. Whether it will appeal 
_to the public is another matter. From this point of view 
_ it is a pity that the rather severe and dry first five chapters 
» should precede the simpler, more important and more exciting 
second half, Hucu GattTskE.L. 
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is for young students in this condition of mind that Dr. 
Sigerist’s book is primarily intended, and what he is anxious 
to show them is the structure of medicine in the frame of 
general culture, and the historical picture that effects a syn- 
thesis of the multitudinous studies they have to face. Unfor- 
tunately, it is more than doubtful whether the average medical 
student met with in this country will turn aside to listen to 
this new and fascinating lesson. It may be different else- 
where, for example in Germany, where Dr. Sigerist’s book was 
written, or in the United States, where it was translated into 
English which in places hardly does justice to the material it 
conveys. But if the medical student in this country fails to 
read this book, it will be his loss, for the book has a broad and 
modern point of view, and eminently succeeds in its object of 
providing a rational survey of the growth and present position 
of medical science. 

The book opens with a chapter on normal man, and with a 
discussion of the evolution of knowledge of his anatomy, 
physiology and psychology. Information is presented in such 
a way 2s to establish the view “* that every change in medical 
thinking is tne outcome of the world point of view of the time,” 
while scientific method, too, is extolled for the part it has 
played in effecting the changes. This chapter ends with a 
calm exposition of psycho-analytical views—which in a 
volume called an introduction to medical knowledge, is a fair 
sign that this branch of medical practice has at last truly 
lifted itself from the shabby position into which the more 
conservative devotees of surgery and medicine had forced it, 
For it is not five years since a British Medical Association 
Commission sat to discuss whether psycho-analysis was re- 
spectable enough to be regarded as a branch of medicine. 

From normal man to sick man—and Dr. Sigerist traces 
the steps whereby the invalid, after travelling through different 
cultures as a leper dangerous to his fellow-creatures, or as one 
atoning for sins, or as one who is inferior, at last arrives in a 
calm where disease means purification, where disease is grace, 
and where succour and healing is a Christian duty which aids 
the soul in its unfolding. It is only its history which allows 
of a true understanding of the significance of the modern social 
attitude towards disease, with all its paraphernalia of sick 
insurance, State aid and voluntary hospitals. 


The idea of isolated diseases is an abstraction from the fact 
of sick people, and these abstractions achieve their meaning 
and validity in the ever-recurring sequence of symptoms 
which characterize certain types of sick people. The isolation 
of the concept of specific diseases was not, however, common 
to all medical systems. Thus Hippocratic medicine did not 
define diseases : it classified men, and so developed the con- 
stitutional theory of disease, whereby it was believed that the 
form of a sickness is determined, not by the kind of disease, 
but by the type of ailing man. 

In easy exposition Dr. Sigerist goes on to modern concep- 
tions of the nature of sickness, to modern methods of medical 
study, to the question of treatment, and still further on to the 
wider problem of public health and hygiene. The last is a 
fascinating story, with its significant beginnings in such 
religious exercises as the dietary laws of the Jews, and with 
its modern advance dating from the development in England 
of the technique of smallpox vaccination. Although it was in 
England at the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
factory acts aimed at protecting the worker from ill-heaith 
were first enforced, vaccination laws in Germany were the 
earliest attempts of a State to interfere directly with the 
physical life of the individual. And so the tale proceeds ;_ but 
to concentrate in a review on any part of Dr. Sigerist’s book 
is to do the rest an injustice. Everywhere it teems with 
interest ; everywhere it is full of stimulus and broad vision, 


It is indeed a generous book. 
S. ZUCKERMAN, 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strronc. 


The Prodigal Father. By Richard Church. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

She Saw Them Go By. By Hester W. Chapman. (Gollancz. 
8s. 6d.) 

Ankle Deep. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Helene. By Vicki Baum. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

Man’s Mortality. By Michael Arlen. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


In his new novel Mr. Church sets himself to analyse different 
kinds of love. His story is not a triangle, but a quadrilateral. 
The prodigal father is George Cromwell, double-bass player 
of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. Easy-going, feckless, 
and living for his music, he gets little sympathy from his 
invalid Puritan wife. His son Robert is a disappointment 
to him, taking after the mother to whom he is almost 
unnaturally devoted, tending her and nursing her in her 
illness. Cromwell’s easy-going nature enables him to put 
up with this, till a chance meeting with Mary brings home 
to him all he is missing in life. The friendship develops 
slowly into love. Mary visits Mrs. Cromwell, gains her trust, 
and tends her in her last illness. Robert is too busy with 
his religious troubles to pay much attention to the newcomer: 
Cromwell once more takes up his study of the viola, and with 
three ofhis colleagues formsaquartette. All animosities buried 
for the first concert, George’s family and Mary agree to come 
and wish him luck. In an interval of the concert he is 
infuriated to see the three seats empty. The concert is a 
success. Returning drunk, he pushes past Robert and Mary 
and bursts into his wife’s room. The shock of what he finds 
there sends him away. Mary, already sufficiently distraught, 
finds a new trouble, for Robert, who is unconsciously seeking 
a substitute for his mother, imagines himself to be in love 
with her. George allows himself to be packed off to Frankfurt. 
The other members of the quartette follow him, and, just as 
all is ready for a series of concerts, he bolts back again to 
Mary. He is that unhappiest type, the artist to whom his 
art is not a sufficient refuge from the shocks of life. 

Mr. Church knows a great deal about the human heart, 
particularly in suffering. George’s perplexities and anguish, 
the religious agonies of Robert, the stolid embarrassment of 
Whitehead the ’cellist, are perfectly understood—as are the 
passions of the monstrous Myers. These characters, and 
that of Mrs. Cromwell, Mr. Church has read with mastery. 
Mary is less complete. To adapt a phrase of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Church knows a hundred things about her, but does 
not convince us that he really knows her. She is part myth, 
part angel, victim of a tendency to romanticize his heroines 
which Mr. Church has not yet overcome. As an organic 
whole the novel is not altogether satisfactory, for it changes 
step and loses something of its intensity after George has 
gone abroad. As a document of imaginative knowledge, 
informed with compassion and a sense of the ultimate purpose 
of life, it remains to delight the sensitive reader and make 
him careless of its imperfections. 

Miss Chapman’s long story has a quality unusual in a 
first novel, the quality of structure. Her plot is pure Anthony 
Hope, with a pinch of La Tosca. The telling, however, is 
another matter. It gives the dead bones life, and stamps the 
story with a new and impressive personality. The story is told 
by an old lady of title in the last warmth of her days. When 
a girl of nineteen she accepted with her father’s approval the 
post of companion to the young Princess Dagmar of Zarayia, 
aun impoverished and dwindling state near the borders of 
Russia. Revolution was rising against the royal house. 
Juke Andrew paid little heed, his lady-killer nephew Philip 
Jess. Only the Princess, whose betrothal to Philip had just 
been announced, felt the essence of the trouble. Sophie, the 
heroine, loses her heart to Philip. The malcontents become 
more and more threatening, and one of the book’s many 
surprises is the identity of their leader. More of Miss 
Chapman’s plot I do not propose to give away, except to say 
that the final renunciation comes, not from Sophie, but from 
the enfeebled and dying Philip, and that Sophie returns and 
marries a duke, her senior by many years. This long novel 
is in many ways a triumph for the beginner. It is too long, 
and Miss Chapman is as yet uncertain how much she ought 
to relate and how much she ought to Iet us see. She is 
often clumsy in the handling of episodes, and fails to surmount 





———— 





the difficulties of first-person narrative. It is in the sustaineg 
manner, a mixture of stateliness and simplicity, with which | 
it is told, that the story is remarkable. It is one which | 
shall have to turn over and savour in my memory before | 
can pretend to assess it at its proper worth; but already the 
characters are becoming larger, and their world clearer, which 
is an excellent sign. For the present, therefore, I content 
myself with vigorously recommending She Saw Them Go By — 
to all readers except those in a hurry. 

Ankle Deep is also a first novel. It would seem that the 
attraction of Three Houses is still pulling Mrs. Thirkell 
strongly, for she kas not yet got back to the twentieth 
century. Her people address each other in strange outmoded 
phrases, and the whole story is old-fashioned in thought and 
feeling. A woman in the thirties, unhappily married, comes 
home from Canada and falls in love. She decides that the 
most she may allow her beloved is to hold her hand. Half a 
case of arrested development, thanks to her upbringing, and 
half man-shy, thanks to her marriage, she suffers the additional _ 
misfortune of falling for a philanderer. The story has charm, 
and is quietly amusing. It can be safely recommended to 
elderly readers—and I hasten to add that I do not intend this ~ 
remark in any disparaging sense. 

No one is more adept than the author of Grand Hotel at” 
solidly documenting a story without making it heavy. The | 
troubles which the patient and hard-working Helene, student 
of chemistry, mects and overcomes make a story which is 
every bit as readable as its predecessors, and, with the excep: | _ 
tion of one incident, as convincing. Helene seems far too” 
sensible ever to have consented to the suicide pact for com- 
plicity in which she has to stand her trial. Many difficulties” 
rise in her path. She has a miserable time working for her 
thesis. Her baby is born in a clinic. All, however, ends _ 
happily. As always with this author, the writing is vivid” 
and the background has been thoroughly studied. 

In Man’s Mortality Mr. Arlen has deserted the world in 
which he is so much at home for a new one of his own 
invention. Welcome as is this evidence of versatility, it 
cannot be denied that we lose a good deal by the change. 
By 1987 the pax aeronautica has been established, and 
I.A. and A. (International Aircraft and Airways) controlled 
all nations. The triumph of internationalism seemed com- 
plete. However, Mr. Arlen tells us that I.A. and A. was aa 
“‘ growing mucky and evil with too much power.” Several |” 
of his characters agree with him, notably the plutocratic 
young inventor, David Knox. Knox collects some of the 
best I.A. men, who willingly desert to him, thinks himself 
a Messiah, and declares war upon the League of Nations, 
I.A. and A., and the whole inhuman spirit of internationalism. — 
He tries to wipe out Trafalgar Square, but, deterred by a 
gesture of the English Council (instead of defending it they — 
stage a supper party there), he burns Paris instead. The 
French naturally resent this, and a World War of hideous — 
proportions follows. After the inevitable stalemate, the 
former President of Great Britain dolefully begins to plan a/ 
fresh World State. Mr. Arlen has gone all out and funked E 
nothing. He gives us politics, emotions personal and racial, 
intricacies of finance, warfare, religion, hopes of immortality, 
invisible rays, and gadgets of a hundred different kinds. It _ 
is no small thing to have invented this giant framework and / 
filled it with detail and colour. To make it live, and make 
its inhabitants convincing, needs more than an inventor;) 
and this Mr. Arlen, for all his courage and his ingenious 
attempts to humanize his characters, has not quite succeeded | 
in doing. Here he is at his best : , 

* T.A. ‘ Ossorgin IT,’ Moscow to New York, length 4,000 feet, was 
the latest and the largest of the luxury liners. She rode like a city 
of lights, but noiselessly as a cloud. She passed in stately splendour, 
her speed worn with careless majesty, like the wind’s. Some of 
‘Europa’s’ passengers raised a cheer. The red monster was at ; 
once an awful and a dainty spectacle, both august and graceful. She 
adorned the serenity of the heavens without tumult, without 
impertinence. The cadets on ‘ Europa’ were silent with pride. ‘ 
They felt that life was glorious, that I.A. was glorious, that they 
were glorious. Uplifted in heart by the great rushing shadow of — 

‘ Ossorgin II,’ they felt incoherently that something was happening | j 


before their very eyes which permitted them to feel unabash 
by infinity.” 
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ON TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 


What books to read; what books to borrow; 
what books to buy—the Daily Telegraph will 
tell you on Tuesdays and Fridays! Howard 
Marshall steers you expertly through the mass 
of modern fiction to the novels of note. J. C. 
Squire, one of the most famous figures in 
modern letters, and the great woman critic, 
Rebecca West, are frequent contributors to 
‘Books of the Day’ in the Daily Telegraph of 


Friday and Tuesday. Liddell Hart—a law unto 





himself on all books concerning military matters 
—writes for the Daily Telegraph. And E. C, 
Bentley reviews the latest detective fiction with 
his inimitable wit and experience. If you want 
to buy a book, borrow a book—or if you wish 
merely to keep abreast of modern thought as 
expressed in modern literature—get the Daily 


Telegraph on Tucsday and Friday, 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD READ 


he Daily Celegraph 


THE 2? PAPER SOLD FOR I? 
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WONDERFUL : utrent Literature Col 

H. M. STANLEY—EXPLORER oa 

FOREIGN RECORDINGS §& ” ee floo 

eer 5 This new study of Stanley—published in German under th ship 

cio. dle te oo ee oe : title of Bula Matari, a more effective title than H. M, Stanley coul 

the famous salons at Imhof House. Every music (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), under which the admirable translation by shir 

lover should hear them and others from the extensive Eden and Cedar Paul appears—is the work of an enthusiast dist 

collection of exclusive records held by Alfred admirer, who can nevertheless see on occasions that his id) 
Imhof, Ltd. may have feet of clay. He even doubts whether Stanley 
MILHAUD—Lo Creation du Monde. Orchestra knew as much of African nature as he imagined. His thr: 


expeditions are described with all the skill of one who hy’ 
specialized in historical romance, but despite his hero-worshj 
the figure of Stanley does not hold the stage nearly so succes.” 
fully as do his predecessors or even as those contemporarig 
whom he set out to “relieve,” in each case much againg 
their will. Dictatorial, abrupt and ruthless, Stanley. wa 


conducted by Milhaud. Two Records, 
6/- each. I.M. 992-3. 
WEILL—Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny. 
Lotte Lenja with Chorus and Orchestra. 
One Record, 4/-. 1.M. 994. 
TCHAIKOWSKY—Hamilet Overture. London Sym- 

























































































phony Orchestra conducted by Coates. |E¥ | impatient of criticism or opposition, and was obsessed with, i 
Two Records, 6/- each. I.M. 980-1. desire to prove his veracity in face of a scepticism which wa; mi 
FRANCK.—Prelude Aria & Finale. Cortot (piano). not always unjustified. His temperamental clash with Emi, py: 
Three Records, 6/- each. I.M.950-2. {6 whose dignified bearing was in sharp contrast to that ofth ~ anc 
SVENDSEN—Carnival in Paris. London Symphony S *“ modern conquistador,” as the publishers curiously choos too 
Orchestra. Conducted by Sir Landon KS to describe Stanley, is well brought out: but the life ¢! whi 
Ronald. Two Records. 6/- each. Ei Stanley still remains to be written. The contradictions inhi sho 
arta 4 e wy ve JI.M, 971-2. character and in his actions remain unexplained, and theres) wa 
DEBUSSY—“Le Tombcau Des Naiades. C'est probably another side to Stanley’s transactions with Tippv. exy 
L’extase.” Jane — 4 Tib, a character much under-rated by the author, whid]) His 
41 RAVEL—C Risen oe - nd ik ogre a would throw a flood-light on the contemporary history (77 ace 
Batteries: pie B Ton eget “sag cal EY Africa and would unravel some of the mystery which stil) Ka 
Ds nes athe d me ae eal ae EA lingers round Emin’s death. Both Tippu-Tib and Emn@ of: 
5 6/. cache. Uae 800-2. : Ki suffer from being interpreted through Stanley’s eyes, any of 
K x aes ee, eae te Sete Herr Wassermann has not apparently discovered that hi Ge 
- Every record of merit—including the entire lists of journals are not always a reliable guide. It is an interestin of 
3) H.M.V., Columbia, } gs _ — records ed volume nevertheless, and the Engiish edition is enhanced y/~ clo: 
; _ oo stock é Al “ nee C . or write tor the inclusion of an index, though the change of illustration — usi 
S| Fee IE eee OR aye ee en does not strike us as being an improvement. = at: 
= hac 
ie /} ~-od/lmh THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL DICTIONARY, Vol. I, Partll’ of | 
f° Led. Edited by Dr. William Grant 
K Estabd. 1845 The Scottish National Dictionary goes steadily on. Thi! 
| 112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. great monument of the historic individuality of the Sco) 1 
te Museum 5944 which will ultimately consist of ten volumes, is to contai mo 
, p bitoks all the Scottish words known to be in use from about the fin 
POLLO LODO SLO O LOL ODO LOLO VOLO VOL GLO VOLO LOVE year 1700 to the present day, and we have now to welcom ind 
sé ' | the appearance of Part II of the first volume—Aggle-Ayy7 yey 
(Edinburgh, Scottish National Dictionary Association, six 
An extended review of the Dictionary appeared in Tk acc 
; Spectator in the summer of last year, and of this preset 4 
Three New Laurie Novels (7/6) amen little needs saying. Attention, however, hed = 
be — to its fullness of treatment—the words auld ani col 
ane, for instance, getting seven columns each—and to the : 
By J OAN CON QUES : fact that the book .* equiahy strong on the dialects of th pe 
Orkneys and Shetland, a memorial of the Norsemen whi us 
T H E D E & E R T O F for so long possessed those islands. But a note or two it Ba 
addition may be suffered. Here you shall learn what Athok Pe 
brose is and why it is so called, as also why whisky is know ¢ 
T H I R Ss T as the Auld Kirk. The Scots’ debt to the French is evidence He 
afresh in the words allevolie, @ la volée, at random ; in aumr Th 
sh ; fa 5 cupboard, from the Old French almarie ; and in ashet, a disi “F 
Written in Morocco by a writer famed for her hairbreadth or plate, from assielte. In the quaint-sounding work is 
cocapes—grape to te one — ok * Desert Save, appleringie (southernwood), alicreesh (liquorice) and awmots pe 
nieiainaa (alms) who would recognise Greek? But Greek is_ the Re 
ultimate source of each of them. As a puzzle to our Sco > eg 
readers we would ask them if they could construe, ‘ Yo It 
By SHAW DESMOND assiepet has ta’en the exies,” and while they ponder ove — — 7} 
the translation, with which the dictionary will supply them 35 
THE STO RY OF A let them also remember that the book needs and demand for 
financial support. Mr. John Buchan said recently thi®) js 
‘‘in language, literature and art the Scottish people wer de 
LIGHT LADY losing their idiom.” ‘That bitter reproach can be in pati y¢ 
removed by sending a subscription to the dictionary (£7 > Q, 
: 5 : : a 2 . spread over five years) or a donation to the North of Scotlani)” in 
Florrie, the little light-o’-love, will have a permanent niche Bank, Edinburgh, If nationality has any value to the Scot T 
in English literature, By the author of “Stars and here is his opportunity for preserving one of its most importat 3s 
Stripes,” “ Windjammer,” ete elomenta, > de 
at 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE INSCRIPTIONS st 
By Capt. ‘i LUND Our ancient parish churches, in their inscribed monuments in 
slabs and brasses and their heraldic glass, contain mud— — ec 
R O B B E R Y A T material for history that needs in most cases more attentioi] a 
than it has received. A valiant and scholarly effort on th Se 
part of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society and its editor” Si 
P O R T A G E B E N D Dr. W. M. Palmer, to make the material for that count!’ he 
accessible deserves notice. Their fine quarto of Monumenté— ) 
A onanmng aale wothen bacvandeaonbe Inscriptions and Coats of Arms fromCambridgeshire (Cambridge) 0 
F 7 i Ba a . Mac a rag Sete a! Bowes, 80s.) presents the collections made by John Layer 17 Ww 
““ the mg “ - gad A ed ea oO 1682 and by William Cole—the clerical friend of Hora tl 
— beh naiiagpiet ; Walpole, whose diary of a visit to Paris was printed recently-{ b 
between 1742 and 1782. The text, notes and indexes fill — a 86 
300 pages, and there are fifty-one plates of coats of arms. ‘Thy &! 
24-26 Water Lane, London, E.C.4. cabiae ‘and his friends cave veviied the old memoranda by bh 
reference to the churches, and they find that a very larg 
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number of inscriptions and heraldic coats have been lost since 
Cole’s time. Cole himself had no scruple about buying old 
church glass from dishonest glaziers ; he knew of one rogue who 
despoiled Ely Cathedral, apparently without let or hindrance. 
Our churches are better kept nowadays, but many inscribed 
floor-slabs are being gradually worn away by the feet of wor- 
shippers, and it would be well if a printed record of them all 
could be made. The work so admirably done for Cambridge- 
shire, up to about 1780, should be put in hand for other 


districts. 
BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS 
By Sir Arthur Schuster, F.R.S. 


Sir Arthur Schuster’s Biographical Fragments (Macmillan : 
10s, 6d.) have a personal interest for his many friends and his 
old pupils in the University of Manchester and are also of 
value for his reminiscences of the many great scientists of the 
nineteenth century whom he knew well. He was born at 
Frankfort in 1851, and came to England in 1869, as his father, 
disliking the Prussian annexation of the old Free City, had 
migrated to Manchester. Sir Arthur was intended for a 
business career, but was allowed to study at Owens College 
and, under Kirchhoff and Bunsen, at Heidelburg where he 
took a modest degree after the one and only examination for 
which he—fortunate youth—ever had to sit. He must have 
shown exceptional talent, for at the age of twenty-three he 
was entrusted by the Royal Society with the conduct of its 
expedition to observe the solar eclipse of April, 1875, in Siam. 
His interesting narrative of this task is followed by a long 
account of a walking tour in the Himalayas from Simla to 
Kashmir. A few anecdotes, one of them telling of the capture 
of a lion by means of fly-papers, lead up to the reminiscences 
of Leverrier, Joule, Balfour Stewart, Osborne Reynolds, Sir 
George Gabriel Stokes, the able but eccentric Henry Wilde 
of Manchester, and Sir Arthur’s German professors. At the 
close he states that when, during the War, he was accused of 
using a wireless set in the enemy’s interest, Lord Roberts was 
at pains to show, by a simple act of courtesy, that he for one 
had the fullest belief in Sir Arthur's loyalty to the country 
of his adoption. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR 1933 


Whitaker's Almanack (6s. and 3s.) is the most useful and 
most indispensable of all reference books, and we are glad to 
find that the 1933 volume is virtually unchanged save that its 
index is even better than before. Facts and figures have been 
revised up to November last and can be trusted. It is the 
sixty-fifth annual issue——Comprehensive and extremely 
accurate, Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official 
Classes, 1933 (Kelly’s Directories, 30s.), justifies once 
again its alphabetical arrangement and the well-calculated 
conciseness of its entries. We may note that the book now 
includes many eminent persons, artists, writers, business men 
and others, who are not strictly speaking “* officials,” and its 
usefulness for reference is thus increased.—_—Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, The Privy Council and Knightage, 1933 (Burke’s 
Peerage, Ltd., £5 5s.), and Debrett’s Peerage, ree 
Knighiage and Companionage, 1933, edited by Arthur G. M. 
Hesilrige (Dean, 75s.) both deal fully with the titled classes. 
The main difference between these majestic volumes is that 
“Burke” gives more detail of ancestry than “ Debrett,’’ who 
is primarily concerned with the living. Both are edited with 
great care and knowledge and admirably produced. The 
Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d.) is as ever 
essential for residents in the fashionable districts of London. 
It includes a Parliamentary guide and a good street map.—- 
The Catholic Directory, 1938 (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 
3s. 6d.), now in its ninety-sixth year, is the official handbook 
for the Roman Catholic Church in England and Wales. It 
is well edited and most comprehensive in dealing with every 
department of the Church’s activities. The companion 
volume, The Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book, 1933 (Burns 
Oates, 5s.) contains an extraordinary amount of biographical 
information about prominent clergy and lay people-——— 
The People’s Year Book (Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
3s. 6d.) is the annual of the co-operative movement, and 
deals fully with that movement both in this country and 
abroad. General topics are not overlooked, but the main 
stress is laid on economic and financial matters. It is an 
interesting and trustworthy record. The Scots Year Book, 
edited by Mr. A. Bain Irvine (96 Farringdon Street, 1s.) has 
a distinctive Scottish flavour and much information about 
Scottish societies in and out of Scotland. The editor gave 
Sit Archibald Sinclair the place of honour, not foreseeing that 
he would resign his office as Secretary for Scotland after 
Ottawa. Among various readable articles it is odd to find 
one entitled** Last Words on Robert Burns ” ; will the last 
word ever be said or Burns forgotten ?——-Many students and 
those who like to keep in touch with modern scholarship will 
be interested in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1982, 
edited for the Classical Association by Dr. S. G. Owen (Arrow- 
smith, 3s. 6d.), which includes work in philosophy, literature, 
history, archaeology and the Greek papyri. 











From an article in 


Che HSpecta.or 


on Teaching Jowrnalism. 











ss HE task of the future is to teach men and women who 
have the gift of writing well to master the difficult 
technique of modern journalism. 

“It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training capable 
and well-educated men and women to hold the many responsible 
positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper offices that 
induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the London 
School of Journalism. Its patrons now include all the principal 
proprietors of the great newspapers, and under the direction of 
Sir Max Pemberton it offers to those who wish to become 
journalists the most careful personal tuition. Having been 
allowed to examine its work in practice, I can only envy those 
who have received such sympathetic and highly-skilled instruc- 
tion in their early efforts. The series of lessons that are sent te 
each correspondent who enrols for the various courses go far 
to make clear what each journalist should aim at; but the most 
valuable part of the training is the very full and candid opinion 
that is given upon everything that is submitted. 

“Any experienced journalist can usually say whether work 
submitted shows promise or not; but Sir Max Pemberton and 
his assistants evidently have a most remarkable gift for teaching 
what they themselves have learnt by practical experience. They 
not only correct what needs correction, and advise as to the 
lines which can be followed to the best advantage in each case, 
they also suggest subjects, as an editor would in encouraging 
— new writer, and they provide their students with marketable 
ideas. 

“ All those who have had to deal with great quantities of un- 
solicited contributions know what need there is for such direction. 
The ordinary editor has no time to give it. It is probably true that 
four-fifths of all the articles that are sent into newspaper offices 
are only glanced at, the editor seeing at once that they are un- 
suitable. They may be admirably written, but sent to the 
wrong paper, or even to the right sort of paper which happens 
to have an expert on the same subject on its staff. It may just 
be impossible to find room. But the young journalist merely 
receives his article back without any comment whatever. To 
show what to avoid is probably more helpful to the young writer 
than anything else, for the born journalist seldom needs 
encouragement to persevere against many disappointments.” 


From “ THE MORNING POST.” | 
“Tt is a school of real tutorial instruction, conducted mainly by 
correspondence, The Director of Studies is Sir Max Pemberton, who 


has a staff of assistants scarcely less experienced than himself... . 
Instruction from such a source ts, of course, priceless." 


From “THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 
“The sound and practical tuition given by the London School of 
— is of inestimable benefit,” and adds that the L.S.J. “ has 
een the training ground of many men and women whose names are 
prominent to-day as authors and Journalists.” 
From “ TRUTH.” fi 
“The London School of Journalism, conducted by Sir Max 
Pemberton, can be of real service, for it gives practical and sympathetic 
instruction . . . an admirable training ground from which many able 
journalists have alrzady graduated.” 
From “ EVERYMAN.” 
“This School has a first-class reputation and works under high 
auspices .. . The results of the Editor’s investigation of the School's 
work confirmed the impression he had received, that it was sound. 
. . . No would-be writer who is prepared to work hard could fail to 
gain from what it offers him.” 
From “THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” ‘ 
“Postal tuition in journalism must be superlatively excellent to 
produce results that wil] mean money and distinction to the student. 
. «« The London School of Journalism satisfies all these points. Its staff 
consists of some famous and very well-known journalists; every student 
veceizes individual attention, and the most practical help is given.” 

The success of its students affords the most convincing 
evidence of the soundness, the thoroughness, and the practical 
value of the instruction given by The London School of 
Journalism. The Director of Studies is that brilliant author and 
journalist, Sir Max Pemberton, who is assisted by an able staff 
of experienced and successful journalists and novelists. 

The instruction is strictly individual; every student receives 
what is, in effect, private and personal coaching. There is_ no 
“mass production ”; no stereotyped form of criticism. That fact 
Moret 2 accounts for the remarkable success of L.S.J. students 
at home and overseas. j 

In order to enable those interested to discover what are their 
literary possibilities, Sir Max Pemberton is willing to pass an 
opinion upon a short MS. (article or story) submitted to him for 
that purpose, and will say candidly whether he thinks the writer's 
work shows sufficient promise to justify a short course of train- 
ing. No charge is made for this service. MSS. submitted for 
this purpose should be addressed to Max 
personally at the office of the School. ‘ - ‘ 

The School’s Prospectus, containing full information as to 

e oc Pp ’ 
fees and methods of payment, with synopses of the various 
courses and records of students’ success in all parts of the 
world, will be sent free and post free on application to— 
The Prospectus Dept.: 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


Museum 4574) 


Sir Pemberton 


(Telephone: 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Decline in Banking Profits 


I rinp it rather difficult to know whether I should offer 
the greater measure of congratulations to those bank 
directors who have maintained their dividends at the 
previous year’s level, or to those who have decided to 
make a moderate reduction. Possibly shareholders in the 
various institutions will consider that.they. have.no doubt 
as to the direction in which the congratulations should 
be offered. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
while in all cases the directors could perhaps have main- 
tained dividends, there was a general fall in profits. 
BaRcLays. 

Now that the “ Big Five” have all announced their 
dividends it is possible to make some comment with 
regard to each ine, As usual, Barclays led the way 
with the announcement that their dividend of 14 per cent. 
per annum on the “B” and “CC” shares was again 
maintained, and in passing it must be noted that Barclays 
is now the only bank which has not reduced its dividend 
as a result of the past few years of extreme depression. 
Nevertheless, the net profit for the year showed a decrease 
of £220,000, whereas in the previous year the fall was 
only £27,000. Moreover, there is no allocation to Con- 
tingency Account, whereas £200,000 was allotted last 
year. On the other hand, the announcement makes it 
clear that net profits are declared after making full 
provision for bad and doubtful debts. 

Tue MIDLAND. 

The Midland Bank has also maintained its dividend of 
16 per cent., being at the same rate as in the previous year, 
though in 1981 the dividend was reduced from 18 to the 
present level of 16 per cent. To the Midland Bank falls 
the credit of showing the smallest actual decline in the net 
profit, the total for the year of £2,019,000 comparing with 
£2,057,000 in the previous year. In the case of the Midland 
Bank, too, the profits have been arrived at after making 
an appropriation towards bad and doubtful debts, all of 
which, it is stated, have been fully provided for. The Bank 
is able to place £300,000 to Contingencies, while the 
balance forward of £859,000 shows a small increase. 
It should be remembered that the Midland Bank’s divi- 
dend for 1931 was actually about 16} per cent., inasmuch 
as the interim dividend was paid under deduction of 
Income Tax at the rate of 4s. 6d. in the £, and the final 
dividend at 5s. in the £, the Bank bearing the additional 
tax of 6d. on the interim dividend, retrospectively 
imposed by the Finance (No. 2) Act of 1931. 

LioyDs. 

The first bank to announce a reduction in its dividend 
for the past year was Lloyds and in this case the dividend 
is 12 per cent. against 13} per cent. in 1931 and 15 per 
cent. in 1930. In the case of Lloyds there was a drop in 
the profit from £1,927,000 to £1,551,000, and the total 
amount available for distribution was £366.000 less than 
in the previous year. A further £200,000 has been trans- 
ferred to Contingencies Account, while the directors have 
also decided to restore the sum of £500,000 to the Reserve. 
It may be remembered that last year no less than 
£2,500,000 was taken from the balance-sheet Reserves and 
applied to writing down the whole cf the Bank’s invest- 
ments to market value or under as at the date of the 
balance-sheet. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL. 

The National Provincial Bank shows a much smaller 
reduction in the net profits than Lloyds, but there was 
a fall of about £154,000, though owing to a larger amount 
brought in, the total available for distribution shows a 
reduction over the previous year of only £23,000, a fact 
which is due to the prudent policy last year of providing 
a large “‘ carry forward.” he again the net profit 


is reached after making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and the directors reduced the divi- 
dend by 1 per cent. to 15 per cent., which compares 
with 18 per cent. in 1930. A sum of £100,000 is placed 
to Bank Premises Account, whereas no such allocation 
was made a year ago, and there is the usual allocation 
of £100,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund. 


ny 


WestMINSTER Bank. 

The Westminster Bank profits show the very moderat, 
reduction of just over £100,000, and in this case also the 
dividend is maintained at the same level as in the previon 
year—namely, 18 per cent. There is no allocation ty 
Contingent Fund, for the very good reason, of course, that 
such allocation is not required, so far, at all events, gg 
provision for depreciation in securities is concerned, 
while it is again stated that the profits have been reached 
“after providing forrebate and Income Tax and after 
appropriations to the credit of Contingency Accounts, 
out of which accounts full provision for bad and doubtfyl 
debts has been made.” 
of £100,000 to Bank Premises Account which was not 
made last year and the carry forward is increased by about 
£30,000. It is also of interest to note, as indicating the 





There is, moreover, an allocation 7 


prudent policy of the Bank, that the profits exceed the 


amount paid in dividend by a margin of well over £300,000, 
An UnrounDep CiarcE. 

From these announcements it will be seen that there 
has been one feature common to the experience of all 
the banks during the past year—namely, a reduction in 
the net profit. Indeed, taking the aggregate results of 
the five big banks the decline is nearly £900,000. This 
point may be commended to the attention of those 
who have so persistently waged a campaign against 
the banks of alleged profiteering just because it happens 
that during the past six months the nominal rate of 
interest allowed on deposits has been 4 per cent. as 


+] 
a 
# 


a 


x 


compared with a nominal charge of 5 per cent. on® 


advances. As, however, I have repeatedly explained in 
these columns, it has been no case of profiteering by the 
banks, which have been very severely hit by the great 
fall in money rates. 

Be the conditions what they may as regards financial 
activity or financial depression, the banks are compelled 
by their duty to depositors to maintain a proportion o 
something like 10 per cent. in actual cash and the greater 
part of the balance in short term securities so as to keep 
the position thoroughly liquid. During the past year, 
however, the difficulties of the banks have been two- 
fold. 


= 


In the first place, no matter what the charge for 7 


advances, the difficulty has been to discover legitimate 


borrowers, while in employing their deposits in the 
Discount Market or in the short loan market, rates of 


less than 1 per cent. have frequently had to be accepted. 


It is probable, indeed, that but for the rise in securities 


and the realization of some of these securities by the) 
banks, the reduction in net profit would have been even 7 


greater than is disclosed in the figures now published. 
Tae DivipenD Poticy. 
I am very far from suggesting that those banks which 
have maintained their dividends at the previous year's 
level have done so at any material risk to future dividends, 


while one and all continue to show the necessary liquidity 


of the’ balance-sheet. 
bank could, if it had desired, have maintained the dividend 
at the same levelas last year, I should like to congratulate 
those who courageously faced'a small reduction in the 


Nevertheless, and because each | 


dividend as a recognition, probably, not merely of 7 


conditions during the past year, but of uncertainties with 
regard to the future. The heaviest. shrinkage in net 


profits was shown by Lloyds Bank, but it is only fair to) 


oint out that while all the banks’are able to state that 
ull provision has been made for all bad and doubtful 
debts, Lloyds announce very explicitly that provision 
has been made for all bad and doubtful debts “ out of the 
profits of the year,” .Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
, Firm Markets. 
Arrer a somewhat hesitating opening at the beginning of the 
year, the Stock Markets during the past week have shown 
strength in most departments. British Funds for some little 


rae 


time hung fire, the market being affected by forced realizations 


of the new 8 per cent. Conversion Loan on the part of those 

who wish to avoid paying the final heavy instalment on 

February Ist. Later, however, there has been a general rally, 

while a further feature of markets has been the enquiry 

Home Railways and Home Industrial shares, The formet 
(Continued on page 60.) 
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An Open Letter to the Right Hon. 


Neville Chamberlain 


P.C., M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Sir: 
The patriotic duty of every Briton is so to 
organize his personal budget that your task of balancing the national budget is 


made easier. Kensitas commit themselves to a policy of greater service by helping 
smokers to balance their budgets. 


Kensitas no longer believe in inserts and cards 


of little or no value such as we and other cigarette manufacturers have given. 
Whatever is found in Kensitas packets will be equal in value and utility with the high 
standard of quality set by Kensitas cigarettes. THERE ARE, TODAY, 
FIVE CERTIFICATES IN KENSITAS TWENTIES—exchangeable 


for a wide range of useful articles including beautifully bound and illustrated books, 


The finest Virginia tobacco—plus the Kensitas Private 
Process which removes certain impuritics—offers a cigarette supreme in 
flavour and throat protection. 


By following this new path of greater service—the path 
of quality plus economy—we are making it easier for every smoker to 
support you, Mr. Chamberlain, and to enable you to maintain Britain's 
leadership in the world in the future as in the past. 


I am, Sir, 





SSSA Mp 0 EIA QQ HNHNdss ° 
N oN Your obedient servant, 
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p.p. J. Wix & Sons, Ltd. 
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‘“‘Hunger is the best Sauce” 


So says an old proverb. In many a sad East End home there 
is more sauce than meat. The hunger is far greater than the 
meal. During the winter 


52,000 Free Breakfasts are being given to hungry children. 


The cost is only 3d. 
each. How many little 
ones will you feed, 
thus enabling them to 
start the day with 
hunger satisfied ? 





~ 

Youtt HAVE TO 
GET YOUR 
BREAKFASTS AT 

THE Mission" 






2,000 patients, on an 
average, are seen each 
week 

by the five Lady 
Doctors at the Mis- 
sion’s two dispensaries. 





There is much sickness 
in Stepney now. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“ THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of 


the Mission, sent freq on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 


ALF, -ARAH auc 
the LITTLE ’UN 


will be grateful 
for your response. 











SLOVUTUTAUULETEELEUCULETE EEA ARTE CATT TATE EEUU 


RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Lumbago, Neuritis, Sciatica, 
due to excess of Uric Acid 


CAN BE CURED 


What Doctors say of AGOTAN (Howards): 


“T have run through the whole gamut of B.P. remedies, 
and I have tried, I think, all the proprietary uric acid 
solvents of the present day, but ‘after many years of 
experience I have come to rely on AGOTAN as the most 
trustworthy preparation at present available.” 

—M.D., D.P.H., C.M., etc. 


“T have achieved success with Acotan when salicylates, 
iodides, ionisation and diathermy, etc., have all been utterly 
futile. With Acotan one can safely prophesy an ultimate 
cure.”—M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 


AGOTAN (Howards) is sold in bottles of 25 

and 50 Tablets, 1 oz. bottles of Powder and 

also in Ointment form in collapsible tubes. 

If not in stock, any reputable chemist can 
obtain it at short notice. 





Manufactured by: 


HOWARDS & SONS LTD. 
(Established 1797), ILFORD. 


FUP UMMM UDO De |e 


TUNVUNDEVUAAUODGDDSDANEOOLSOUEDOODANUEDOEESEUAEVEOTAEVAEDODASERD AE EDTUD ACOA TTA A THAAD ATA E AEA 


TUNVNVAAEUONDEEURUAEEDEYOUENEGETEAY ED SROUEDEGDEDEUEGDO EDAD ELEDESDA ODED EO EOD AOD EU DADA HOO O EU AL ED ROOD EEE 
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‘of New Life business for 1932 are of an encouraging characte, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 58) 








have been stimulated by the publication of some betty 
traffics, and prices, both of Ordinary and Prior Charge sto 
had fallen so low as to attract the speculative investor. They 
has also been a certain amount of activity in South Africa 
Mining shares, but uncertainty as to the extent to which thi 
mine-owners will share in the higher price now obtained fy 
gold has imparted a certain amount of caution to the market, 


* bd % * 











A Goop Report. 
Shareholders in Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company can 
congratulated upon the publication of another excellent report, 
It covers the year up to August 31st last, and the net profi” 
was £234,924, as compared with £204,687 for the previous year, 
Moreover, the profit was arrived at after allowing for th 
transfer of an unnamed amount to internal reserves, but a 
against that fact the expenses were also stated after deductiq 
of a transfer from internal reserves. The Directors are noy 
able to recommend a final dividend of 5s. per share, maki 
9s. per share, free of tax, for the year, with the large balang 
forward of £188,000, as compared with £183,600 a year ago) 
The Directors also report a further increase in the gener 
activities of the company. 


* * * * 
Some INsurRANCE RESULTS. 


Although the full reports of most of the Insurance Compania 
for the past year have still to be issued, the preliminary figura 






































encouraging from the standpoint of the companies, an( 
encouraging from the standpoint of the country as indicating 
steady progress in thrift. Thus, the London Life Association 
records that the net amount represented by new Life policia 
for the year was £2,955,243, as compared with £2,730,885 fo 
the previous year. In the case of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company the total of new business for the year of £3,420,00) 
constituted a record for the company and represented a 
increase for the year of £318,200. The London Assurance w: 
also able to announce record new business exceeding £2,056, 00 
net as against £1,795,780. The Peari Assurance announ 
new business assuring £7,617,942. The Equitable Life issue 
new policies assuring about £1,100,000 in addition to sinki 
fund assurances of almost £300,000 and Deferred Annuitie 
to provide £60,000 a year. The directors of the Prudential 
announce that the new sums assured written in the Ordinan 
branch during the year exceeded £19,250,000, as comparely 
with £20,000,000 written during 1931. 


* * * * 


A Goop Recorp. 
The Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Societ 
announces that the net new Life business completed in 1932 was 
£3,630,000. This net new business is not only an increase 0 
the net amount completed in the previous year, but for th 
third time in succession it is the highest net total completed 
in any year of the Society’s history. 
* * * * 


Some Furtrurr REsvULtTs. ¥ 

In the case of the Legal and General Assurance the totd 
net Life sums assured amounted to £10,263,492, as compared 
with £9,782,201 in the previous year. The North British an 
Mercantile new Life business (net) for the year wa) 
£3,980,000, as against £3,817,000 for 1931. The Nation’ 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life assurances showed ne 
new business of approximately £1,373,000, as compared wit! 
£1,362,000 in 1931. The British Equitable new net Lif 
assurance was £540,977, as compared with £460,668 ; and the 
Law, Union and Rock issued Life policies assuring the gro 
sum of £2,450,017, the net amount being £2,301,101. ‘This 
compares with £2,049,119 net in 1931, and is the largest” 
amount of new business ever transacted by the company. | 
* CY * * 


AtiLas ASSURANCE. : 
The directors report that the net new Life business for 19327 
amounted approximately to £2,500,000, or about £500,00 
less than the corresponding figure for 19381. An interim bonws 
for the year has been declared at the rate of 42s. per £10) 
per annum, calculated on the sum assured, and existing” 
bonuses, if any, of With-Profits policies in respect of eacli 
premium paid which fall due on or after January Ist, 1932 
This interim bonus is payable on claims whether arising bY _ 
death or maturing, and its cash value would be taken inti 
account when calculating loan values and surrender values. 
A, W. K. 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. 0) 
June 30th, 1982. 
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a £300,000,000 
re B 
at coal ee Listerine Antiseptic is a powerful protec 
rey. The Bank has a history covering a tion against ’flu because it destroys the 
he . : period of more than two centuries. germs that cause it and allays the infec- 
duction — Evidence of its activity is to be found tion itself. For your own protection 
are nov ~ prior to 1700, while later records show gargle with Listerine Antiseptic at ‘east 
qi that as early as 1736, and _ probably twice a day. 

before, the business was being con- 

ducted in Lombard Street on the site Of all chemists, 1/6, 3/- 5/6. 

of the existing Head Office. The larger sizes are more economical. 











OVER 2,050 Gargle with 
Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. LISTERINE 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, BRAND ANTISEPTIC 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


“‘ Kills germs in 15 seconds ”—THE LANCET. 
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1Oron 8° 2Oronl/A 5Orcr3/3 !OOror6/4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


, 
ole: Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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MADEIRA | 


BY THE LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 
OF THE UNION-CASTLE, ROYAL MAIL 
AND BLUE STAR LINES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS FROM LONDON 
OR SOUTHAMPTON. 


RESERVE YOUR ACCOMMODATION AT 


66 REID’S 99 


WHERE THE £1 IS STILL WORTH 20s. 


Renowned for its unequalled private sea-bathing. 
FIRST-CLASS TENNIS COURTS. 
DANCE ORCHESTRA. 





All arrangements may be made in advance with the 
London Agents, Parsons and Birkett, 
11-12 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel., Royal 
6127), or all offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., 
or any Tourist or Travel Agency. 

















THEATRES 








QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) EVENINGS at 8.40. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BARRY JACKSON presents: 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
by W. Somerset Maugham. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, LOUISE HAMPTON, C. V. FRANCE. 








WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. EVENINGS ONLY at 8.30, 


The Amazed Evangelist and JONAH AND THE WHALE, 
Two Plays by James Bridie. 
DAILY at 2.30. (Matinées Only.) 
ALICE and THOMAS and JANE, by Vera Beringer. 
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to assist some poor man or woman (who 
for lack of the free gift of a suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost, or may lose, 


his or her employment), send your con- 
tribution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
(Patron: H.M. THE KING) 


and secure for them the number of 

‘“Letters’’ needed for the appliance 

required. 

** An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters” 


each year—and so on in proportion to amount 
contributed. 
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Travel | 
Madeira: The Island of the Lover 


FUNCHAL, the capital of Madeira, has become fashionable 
Jate years, and is likely to be more so since it is within ey) 
reach of England by British ships, has British-owned hote 
and, at a time when Continental holiday resorts are closed ,, 
us while the world is under repair, keeps the pound at its yj 
value. Iam not going to deal with recent ‘‘ improvement; 
in the way of casinos, great cafés, modern bathing facilit 
up-to-date methods of landing, motor-cars, and newly 
structed roads. It is the unchanging background to all th 
the picturesqueness, natural beauty, colour and romance 
the setting that make Madeira one of the most fascinatiy — 
winter holiday grounds still left us. 


Whatever changes may have come or may come, the islay No 
can never quite lose the fragrance of the old-time love ston 
that led to its discovery in 1846, when (if legend be tn 
Robert Machin and Anna D‘Arfet were driven out of tha 
course to France by storm, and cast ashore to be the Adamay 
Eve of a little earthly Eden in the Atlantic. If the tale of thy 
Gretna Green pair of lovers is not true it ought to be. Por, 
Santo, the little island one passes twenty-five miles or so froy 


Madeira on the three and a half days’ journey from England, ro A 


+ 
a 





the scene of a romance more famous in history. Columby 
stayed here and married the daughter of the Governor. 


Ry 
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I am afraid the old picturesqueness of the landing as I kne’ 
it—the boat driven through the surf, the oxen yoked to t 
nose of it to drag it up the shingle, the waiting bullock-car wit 
its runners oiled with castor-oil plant to carry one by the ligh 
of torches over the pebbled roads, must have gone. In the of 
days the bathing arrangements were primitive, but the bathi 
in warm, crystal, clear water where, from the Pentinha, on” 
could dive into twenty feet of sea where every tiny pebble fy 
below was visible, was a morning and evening delight. Onth 
beach strange sights were witnessed. There was the plunj 
priest, for instance, who came daily with his huge umbrel 
under which he undressed, and a small acolyte of the bath cam _ 
with him to water him with fresh water from an old wateri 
can when he emerged from the sea. Not far away a por 
butcher perhaps might be slaughtering a pig before the eyes 
an interested crowd, and in close proximity was the fish mark 
with fish of innumerable strange shapes and gorgeous colours 
the little scarlet Papa Jaca I recollect as one of them—and 
the beach itself the multi-coloured boats in which diving boy 
vendors of wicker baskets, chairs, fruit, lace, innumerable oth 
kinds of merchandise, waited for the flag at Blandy’s ti 
announce the coming of another big steamer. ; 


There are surely few places in the world as beautiful—or «/ 
quaint. A goat-herd passes, playing a pipe, and, if you ca) 
tolerate goat’s milk, will sell you a drink by the wayside befor! 
he urges on his herd. Blue skies, blue seas, precipitous clifi/ 
mountain heights running five or six thousand feet into clout 
which at sunset are a miracle of gold and colour, make Madein 
a place to dream about, and basket chairs on_ spaciou) 
verandahs, gardens where lizards bask in the sun and come ti, 
life when footsteps draw near, and where luscious grape _ 
passion flower fruit, prickly pear, custard apples, and flower’ 
of every imaginable colour, shape and size, make it a place ti 
dream in. High above Funchal is the Mount Church, the 
favourite excursion for those with only a few hours to spare it 
the island on the way to or from the Cape ; a festa here, with 
two or three bands playing at once, and fireworks let off in 
broad daylight, is great fun. You may come down by sledge— 
an exciting journey, not altogether unlike the switchback wit! 
which we are familiar at home. 














There are glorious excursions everywhere. It would le 
difficult to find views more magnificent and often awe-inspiring 
than those in the mountains. Take, for instance, the Grané 
Curral, a ravine two thousand feet or so in depth. There art 
curtained litters for ladies or the elderly ; horses, especially 
shod to negotiate the steep mountain paths, for those mort 
active. No more enjoyable programme for a day can le 
imagined, I think, than a morning bathe, breakfast at which 


figure all kinds of delectable native fish and fruit added to ou M 
ordinary European fare, long hours in the saddle until the 
island-world lies before you, a picnic perhaps in a mossy cave 
with walls lined with ferns and, in front, the magnificent » 
panorama of mountain and sea, the return journey and anothet é 
dip to freshen one for dinner ; and then the dolce far nientt 
before bed. 

And in Madeira you will always (or almost always) know 
that blue sky, sunshine, and an equable temperature await Y 
you on the morrow. 

I have said nothing about Madeira wine. F 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. | 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 9? 99 > 35 
£41 % «- tay 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
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ne isha a No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


ve ston 
be tru 
of the 


No commission. 


: No shareholders. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
- Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zeaiand, 
* TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 

- or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








LORD WAKEFIELD’S 
BOOK—ON LEAVING 





Viadeinie 


pacion SCHOOL and the Choice 
a . of a Career is concerned with 
flower humanity's unending task—that of clear- 
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ch, th ing the way for the younger generation 
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| APPEAL 


~ the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 

a's of this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not 

as President of the Institution, but as Master of the 
Aol Navy and Fishing Fleets. 


220 


Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions 
of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


Tue Earn oF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Lr.-Cox. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 


THOUGHT, WORK AND AFFAIRS, 
192 pages. JANUARY, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
eee Bre 1857-1932. By Sir Malcolm Watson, LL.D., M.D., 


RONALD ROSS AS A POET. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Mathematical Physics—Astronomy—- 
*hysics — Bio-chemistry — Physical Chemistry — Geology — Zoology-- 
Entomology. 

ARTICLES: Binaural Sound-Locators. By E. T. Paris, D.Se., F.Inst.% 
The “ee Decomposition of Plant * aaasioke. By A. G 7 
Ph.D., F.1.C.—George Edwards, F.R.S., 1694-1773. By T. E. James. 
POPULAR SCIENCE: Rearing Marine perenrn in a Plunger Jar. By 
M. V. Lebour, D.Se., F.Z.S 

NOTES: Colour Films—A New Phateqeter for Ultra-Violet Spectrophoto- 
metry—Improved Thermionic Valves—Electric Shock—Thermionic 
Emission—Trichlorethylene—Notes and News, 

REVIEWS OF 66 BOOKS, ete. 


Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. _ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
West End Office: 17 , re WC. 2 
Paid up Capital a <2 ae 500, 000 








Reserve Fund £2.475,000 
Currency Reserve da £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter «. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY SALE 


A NUMBER OF INTERESTING PIECES OF 


FURNITURE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
NO CATALOGUE, 
REGENT STREET. LONDON. 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 





FOR 
YOUR THROAT 


llenburys 


fei Gret PAS 1 ILLES 








YOUR CHEMIST SELLS THEM 











THE BELIEFS OF A UNITARIAN 


By ALFRED HALL, M.A., B.D., 


President of the General Assembly of Unitarian | 
and Free Christian Churches. 


3ound, 1s. 6d. (by post 1s. 8d.). 
, 6d. (by post 7d.). 


Price : Cloth 
Paper Cover 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 
|5 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
































BUMPUS 


NEW BOOKS can be seen on the day of publication. 
THE BEST EDITIONS of standard Authors are kept 
in stock. 
GOOD BOOKS on all subjects can be chosen in com- 
fort, and we have all tha Pocket Editions and other 
cheap reprints. There are departments for Children’s 
ooks, Foreign Books, Bound Books, Secondhand 
Books, and Books at Reduced Prices. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King 


350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 


Mayfair 3601 


Telephone: 
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R for P id Classified Ad 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 
line. Vorchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
: to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
on 
TRS T. CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gg 
PERSONAL S Edinburgh. Boarding School. pring 
” . University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine ( 
IABETES.—Curative Treatment without special Univ.); Music and Singing Exams, of R.A.M. and 
diet. No injections. Medical opinions and twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
testimonials. — DiaBETYLIN Co. (5.), Kingston - on meena 
Thames. T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, LOCK LE YS, WELWyy 
—Girls 8-18, boarding and day ; 25 miles from London, 
OVER COLLEGE. BURSARIES. In order to on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, 


meet the ditfienities of parents in the present time, 

.the Governors of Dover College are offering a limited 

number of Bursaries, reducing the fees (which are inclu- 

sive of all necessary charges) to 100 guineas per annum. 

Applications should be made to the HEAD-MasTER, Dover 
College, Dover. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 





Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
300ts’ and all chemists or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





ADY (WIDOW) living in own small house with good 

garden, desires PAYING GUEST. Quiet situation 

near Woking; modern ccnveniences; garage. Refer- 
ences given and required.— Box A537. 





RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.—Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Kegent’s Park, London, N.W.1.  Tele- 


phone: Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m, and 5 p.m. 

TERVES: insomnia, Neurasthenia and Unreasonable 
N Fears—Cured. Booklet.—Write, 8. P., “* Mayku” 
System, 20 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


¢ N ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 











EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
Invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 






INDIES 
\ CRUISE 


@ 12,000 Miles of Sunshine ! 
@ 10 Romantic Ports of Call ! 


@ 45 Days of Enchantment | 
ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 








ARANDORA 
* BERS « 


@ From SOUTHAMPTON. JAN. 25 





FOR FORTY - FIVE DAYS 
@ Visiting TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, 
PANAMA, JAMZICA. Vv ST. LUCIA. 


GRENADA. BARBADOS ‘AND “MADEIRA 
INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 80 GUINEAS 























“4 \ 
EMOVALS ABROAD.—Informative _ Illustrated S F A T O U R Ss 
i Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, LTp., 25 & 
27 Cannon St., E.C. 16 Pi. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen. 552 RIO DE JANEIRO & BUENOS AIRES 
“‘47ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22/-. Via Lisbon, 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE Made a and Te eriffe. By the Luxury Liners. 
CAUSED BY URILC ACLD. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough “Avila Star ’ Feb. 4, “Andalucia S¢-r”’ Fzb. 25, 
fora cure ; money returned in fullif no retief obtained).— “A'meda Star” March 18. Round Tour occupies 
Sole Importer, G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. approximately 7 weeks or longer. Stop-over can 
» be arranged at moderate rates. y. 
Cc 
MEDICAL For full details and ali-the-year Cruising Brochure apply -— 
THE BLUE STAR LINE 
YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without | 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266), 
W Operation, Guaranteed. Consult T. Heaton, | 40 St. Mary Axe. E.C3 (Avenue 8020). Liverpool: 


M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 1. 





ANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS.—3#2 pages of 
K vital health-restoring revelations. Free, 2d. postage. 
—)D. F. JOYOMORO, 8, Breams Buildings, E.C, 4. 








CINEMA 


ACADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 





Premier Presentation 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 1578 
Georg Jacoby’s drama of German youth 
“KADETTEN” 
“BOYS IN UNIFORM” 
Last Days—Pabst’s “ ATLANTIDE ” 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





| iatalatiasiaaiaiae OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 





The Council of the University invites applications for 
the Chair of History, vacant by the retirement of 
Professor Sir Raymond Beazley. : 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which may be 
accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
references or other credentials, should be forwarded to 
the undersigned, to reach him not later than March Ist, 
1933. 

it is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on October 1st next. 

Yurther particulars may be obtained from 
C. G. BURTON, 

Secretary. 


The University, 
Birmingham. 
January, 1933. 








10 Water Street, Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row. 


Manchester: 2 Albert Square and Principal Agents. 


CVS—234 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


i 


ooh fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel 
reparation for examinations. 







































a 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, ' SEAFORD, “SUsspz 


Boarding school on modern public school ling, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and thy 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing souy 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly quality 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M, CAMERON, Fin, Hog, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville-College, Oxtord, 





ee 

HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, Boarding Scho 

for Girls. Sound _— education combined with | 
healthy, happy life.—Principal, Miss RoGrErs. A 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-Sky, 


An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitioy 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933 
Examination February 2lst to 23rd. Apply to th 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st, : 





$$, 
— 





CO-EDUCATION 





KESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A scha 7 
for boys and girls (8 to 1¥) catering for moden) 
cuuditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.—Apply HEAD-Masty © 
hi farted SCHOOL, WATERKFORD.—Founded 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, By 
ceutly reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-Masm™, 








———— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


_— 


ETTES COLLEGE. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will h 
March next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examinatin 
for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to th 
College in September. The Number of Vacancies wij 
probably be about Eight. The Boys elected will recein 
Board and Education Free of Charge. Candidates mut 
be Children of Parents who are from innocent misfortum 
during their own lives unable to give suitable educatia 
to their Children, or have died without leaving sutticlest 
funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven a 
under Fourteen years of age complete on 15th July next, 

Application to be made before February 15th w 
Mr. RK. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms d= 
Application, &c. f 

Kdinburgh, January 2nd, 1933. 














INGSMOOR SCHOOL, 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy? 
uvorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Sciencs, 
swimming. Approved by Cambridge Syndicate-) 
Head-Master, G. R. SWAINE. 


GLOSSOP 





R. WILLLAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School.—Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 

bsooks, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 


Two open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exam- 
ination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st. 














PARK SCHOOL ® 1 
READING, 3 

LEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100-£50, wil 
be open for competition in March. Boys of characte) 
and promise who do not reach Scholarship standard may) 
be awarded Bursaries. Candidates must be under 14407 — 
March 1st. For particulars apply to the BURsaR. . 


EIGHTON 








INCOLN SCHOOL, LINCOLN| 
Uld foundation, new buildings. Public School educs 3 


tion, moderate fees, Boarding house under Headmaste, 


= 









































es 830 boys. Terms for boarders, £78 per annum. 
ORTUGAL.—ST. JULIAN’S gieaing & SCHOOL, = 
CARCAVELLOS (10 min. by train from Estoril). SERN aC aa : 
Healthy situation, good grounds, 200 yards from beach. Ne tg stheatege a boost Nowe’ Preoaaal x y 
Boarders taken, daily, weekly and termly. Children of snips won in 1932 and 80 per cent of all Ist XI matches : I 
British and American visitors ‘accepted as _ pupils od agri Nagar TREGONING MA < a Le ie 
for short periods if desired. Well-qualifled English po ene a _e 9 a ae I 
Staff. Languages, Music, Handicrafts, Nature Study, | ALPERSON, M.A. a I 
Games. Principal: Miss THEODORA MALDEN 4 I 
(H.0O.E.). WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. : I 
: GLEBE te HUNSTANTON, F I 
eae " : ae Preparatory for the Public Schools BE I 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. and for Dartmouth R.N. College. a E 
2% admaster, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Ox i 
An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to snl A. Oxen, t } 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, ee — c 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-MISTREss, 
Last day of entry, January 31st. ELOCUTION, &e. C 
OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding CIENTIFIC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TONE 
and day schoo! for girls, Education for careers con |S) Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY ib” c 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, | Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. C 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. C 
S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL,—Church of England | : z 4 I 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: THE H™ to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 3 E 
Lorp Bisuor or St. ALBANS, University Examinations. —Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons © 
| Voice, Breathing, Confidence- 5k 


Large playing-fields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Sequence, Elocution, 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozt, 

aa 
7” Y N * AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING P to bag or vrofessional services to offer, are invited 
COLLEGES CANADIAN PACI FIC to vring their announcements to the notiee of the many 
thousands of readers of the —— Prepaid — 
ee > VAT ro ITR © Wel Adveriisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
ROEBEL pont tony per eee and should reach the Spectator Otlices, 99 Gower Street, 
OE tr USE ROBHAMPLO "i Nb London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
SUHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, RONHA: N LANK, week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions 5% for 18; 
eee Ng rg sgt 74% for 26 and 10% for 52 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14, Chairman: o - ° 
E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E, M. 


Jebb, M.A.—Vor information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education. 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


TARAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


gr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bui available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BBREVIA Phonetic Short-writing—ordinary letters. 

Saves 70 per cent. writing. Invaluable to writcrs 

Satisfaction guaranteed.—‘‘ ABBREVLA,” 
29 Donald Street, Cardiff. 








ADIES WISHING TO WRITE STOKiES and 

Articles that will sell send for free brochurr, 

“ Woman’s Chance in Journalism.”’—Secretarv, Dept.7. 5 

Femina SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Clifford’s Inn Fleet 
Street. London. 





EARN to write tiny sentiments. Highest paid literary 
work, Open to anyone. 56 buyers waiting.— Details, 
E. E. SERVICE (Dept. 243), 116 Tavistock Kd., Plymouth. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Kd, Westcliff-on-Sea 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for tree booklet— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 


V8 18/- PER DOZEN. 
cai Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices.— 
PmacH. BOSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 
sia SCOTLAND. 

£2 REWARD for LITERARY HUNTERS.—Par- 
ticulars in current “* Times Literary Supple- 
ment,” “ John O’London’s Weekly,” from booksellers or 

Allen & Unwin, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


[ ———- 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


(Britain’s Best). State machine, colour. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes _ per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shetlield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
ur odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
nd Street, London, W. 1. 








ANTED to purchase.—An EPSTEIN Bust or Mask 
post-War period.—Box A536, The Spectator. 


> 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAI, Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock, Tweed patterns free on 
Fequest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Here’s the Cruise YOU need... . 


just at the right time... . an 
escape from Winter's worst 
weather . .. . to the sunny 
Mediterranean. By the modern 


20,000-ton Cruising Liner 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 
FEB. 24 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
VISITING SPAIN, MONTE CARLO» 
ITALY, NORTH AFRICA, MOROCCO, 
PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. Cruise dura- 
tion 20 days. One class only—First. 
Limited Membership. Single and double 
cabins. Minimum Rate : 33 Gns. 


Other First Class 13 to 21 day Mediter- 

ran-an Cruises by famous Empress 

and Duchess liners from Southampton or 

Liverpool, teaving on Ma:ch 18, April 8, 

April 13, Aprl 22, May 6. Minimum 
Rates: 19 Gns. to 35 Gns. 


Write for full information to Cruise Dept.. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


Worid’s Greatest Travel System 


9-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), Lonon, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Loca! Agen s Everywhere. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W. 1. 


UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE * ILLUSTRATED INDEX ” TO LONDON'’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS ip all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ‘bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, £85 
to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 46 MANSIONS BURRAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. ('Phone: Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


t BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A comforts with baths and other advantages af a 
inydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 

















ATH—KOYAL YORK HULSE HUTEL—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C.. 
Large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 


RULE WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIKE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
>uttes, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
lid. Guide from J. T. CULLBY, Manager. 

ASE BUUKNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 

“acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
tuuglish chef. Winter terms from 23 gns. *Phone 311. 
E DINKURGH—LIHE ALISUN HOTEL.—Melville 

‘4crescent. Tgms. “Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 


ene 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SouTHametos Row. 














Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—&s. 6d, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





A ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
ucurvdms, grounds 10 acrea. Inclusive terms from 13a, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S eines HOUSE ASSOCIATiON, 





EFBRESH YOURSELVES in English 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GeorGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. I. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
P lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 
Shetland wool, Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
orin the famous “ Fair-Isle”’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices.—Wool prices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Lllus’d. Booklet and Price 
List, Wm, D. JOHNSON, S, 344, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stcrnoway,Scotland, 





“EIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
7 Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 


Court, billiards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PRopRIEtOR. Telephone 2655. 





JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
\ St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Reom and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. Witb dinner 63. 6d., oF 
2 guineas weckly 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOUKNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT, 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
Sone as HOTEL, 
D N (Co, Donegal). —GREAT NORTHERN. 
CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE 
neem BOAR, 
—BULL. 
ts Eves. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLPF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROIT WICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus)—GLENESK. 
—lPANMURE, 








ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ).—GAIRLOCH. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
HARROGATE.—CAIKN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (inverpess-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—RKOYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Arygyilshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VEKE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1, 
—KENLLWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Kow, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 


* Re-open March Ist, 1933, 








MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW, 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA., 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwail).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILLE. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—Gt. NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GKAND. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwaill).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., Westox 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 
(nr)}—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTOR, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDROs 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


524 pages, 19 plates, 16s. net. 





EDIE 


By E. Surnertanp Bates and J. V. DiTTemore. 


ee 


The definitive biography of Mrs. Eddy, founder of the Christian Science Church. A provocative 
book based on new material, which tells the story of her early life, her first two husbands, the ; 
origin of her ideas, and the development of her organization. 


I aie betes 


GORDON, THE SUDAN AND SLAVERY 


By P. Crasites. With a portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


A final vindication of one of the greatest Englishmen of the nineteenth century, dealing fully 
with l:is campaign for the suppression of the slave-trade, his forced retirement, his return to 
Egypt, and his epic stand and heroic death after an agony of waiting at Khartoum. 


A HISTORY OF 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By James Tr'stow Apams, author of The Epic of America. (Jan. 19.) 174 illus., 18s. net. 


This volume carries the story of the American people down to the Civil War. As a fair, clear 
and popular introducticn for the general reader, it will prove unsurpassed. Full attention is 
paid to the ecunomic and social background, to the artistic and intellectual life of the times, as 
well as to the effects of war and politics on the nation. 





HISTORY OF THE 
GEORGIAN PEOPLE 


PAGAN TRIBES OF 
THE NILOTIC SUDAN 








Brenpa Z. SELIGMAN. 


By Professor C. G. and 
42s. net. 


590 pages. 61 plates and a map. 


Times Literary Supplement: “It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of a work that for the 
first time presents a complete survey of the facts 
relating to the cultural conditions of the dark- 
coloured peoples of the Sudan.” 


THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GOODS 


By Dororuza BraitHwaite and S. P. Dopss, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Board of Trade Journal: “This important study 
opens up a new field for the English economist. It 
should be of interest not only to the student and the 
professional economist, but to the up-to-date business 
man,” 


THE BRITISH 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By J. U. Ner. With 6 plates and 14 maps, two 
volumes, 960 pages. 42s. net. 


The Economist: “A most valuable publication. It 
throws a flood of light upon the growth of English 
economic life during a period still far too inade- 
quately known. Authors, editors, and publisher are 
alike to be congratulated.” 


By W.. E. D. Aten. Preface by Sir DeEntson 
Ross. 454 pages. 78 illustrations and maps. 
31s. 6d. net. 

Times Literary Supplement: “ A work on a large 
scale, dealing with the pre-history, history, arts, 
literature, and habits of this handsome, irresponsible, 
exasperating, but always vital and interesting, race. 

Mr. Allen is to be congratulated.” 


COMMONSENSE OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


By Puizie H. Wicksteep. Introduction by Professor 
Lionet Rossins. Vol. I, 8s. 6d., Vol. II, 12s. 6d. net. 


A reprint of a key book in economics, which has 
long been out of print. Volume One provides the 
student with one of the best general introductions 
ever written; Volume Two contains more advanced 
studies. 


ENGLISH TRADE IN 
THE 15th CENTURY 


Edited by Professor E1teen Power and M. N., 
Postan. (Jan. 19.) 456 pages, 3 maps, about 21s. net. 


A detailed study by a group of experts of English 
trade in the most neglected century of English 
history, a period when the medieval economy was 
giving way to the new, modern, and _ nationalist 
policy of the Tudor and Stuart age. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Ann Vickers SINCLAIR LEWIS’s first novel since he was awarded the Nobel Prize 


for literature. Ready January 25th. 460 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


A.B. [Arnold Bennett] ‘.. . a minor marginal note by PAULINE SMITH, author of * The 
Beadle,’ ‘The Little Karoo.’ 3s. 6d. net 


A Winter Journey A leisured novel of the countryside by ALEC BROWN, author 


of ‘Green Lane.” ‘Chadwick Roundabouts,’ ete., ete. 7s. 6d. net 


Tiger Juan A Spanish novel by RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA (first Ambassador from 
the Spanish Republic to Great Britain). 7s. 6d. net 


Jenny Wren A novel by EK. H. YOUNG, author of ‘Miss Mole, ‘William,’ ete., etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


Ye 
Second Sister A novel by BARBARA STARKE., *Mark Twain would not have 
disdained some of the landscapes in this book. Characterisation 
and dialogue are admirable. A genuine novelist.2. Compton 
Mackenzie in the Daily Alatl 7s. 6d. net 


Flesh of the Wild Ox A tale of the Riff Country by CARLETON S. COON 


A picture of the wild and savage and little known Morocco 
7s. 6d. net 


Death in the Afternoon by ERNEST HEMINGWAY. The book about 


bull-fighting by the author of * A Farewell to Arms.’ L5s. net 


oo 
Ship Ashore Adventures in Salvage by DESMOND YOUNG. ‘His unique story is 
splendidly told. A gold mine of heroism and adventure.” Ceci! 
Roberis inl the Sphere 16s. 6d. nel 


% e 
Subconscious Kurope by FEODOR VERGIN. Translated from the German by 
RAGLAN SOMERSET oe 


eo 
A Modern History of England 1y¢.n. stmtine rayior. «thisis 
history written without velvet. It is honest, lively, and based chiefly 
on recent material that has escaped orthodox historians.” S/ay. 
Leslie in the Daily Telegraph 12s. 6d. net 


Bowsprit Ashore by ALEXANDER BONE. With an introduction by H. M. 
TOMLINSON, wood engravings by Freda Bone. 7s. 6d. net 





JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


No. 1—ERASMUS 


“1 wish that even the weakest woman should 
read the Gospel—should read the Epistles of 
Paul. And I wish these were translated into 
eli languages, so that they might be read and 
understood, not only by Scots and Irishmen, 
but also by Turks and Saracens—I long that 
tle husbandman should sing portions of them 
to /umsedf as he- follows the plough, and that 
the weaver should hum them to the tune of his 
shuttle, that the traveller should beguile with 
tliese stories the tedium of his journey.” 


Through the agency of the Bible Society the 
wish of Exasmus that the Bible should be trans- 
lated into ali languages has been largely fulfilled; 
but there is still much to be done before the Bible 
is known and read by all men. 


Will you help the Bible Society in its world- 
wide task > 
Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year pericd ‘and 
eontinues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresipFnt—-TueE Most Ton. tur 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G.,, A.D.C, 


Medical Superintendent: Danitt F. Rameaut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with ,special purses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is'a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet’ Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholegical research, 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch -estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. -The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply. to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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BRITISH WRITING PAPER, 
FAMOUS AND WIDELY SOLD. 


A correct choice of Notepaper is of real importance. 


Your Stationery expresses yoursell. 


People of taste choose Watpore Crus because its 
exquisite surface and firm finish make writing a 


pleasure, and its use gives beauty and dignity to 


SCTATOR 








their correspondence. 


Box of 5 Quires or 100 Envelopes from 1/9 each. 
Also made in Pads and Correspondence Cards. 


On receipt of Postcard a Sample Packet showin 
all popular shades will be sent free of charge wit 
name and address of convenient Retailers. 





FAME 


| JACOBSEN, WELCH & CO. LIMITED, 


NEWTON MILL, HYDE, CHESHIRE. 


ae 


ENGLAND 








STANDS 
ALONE 


A British Blade 
® without a Rival 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 


Sole Manufacturers 

















€.79 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel Works, SHEFFIELD, 11 








CARR' 
TABLE| 


WATER! 
BISCUITS | 


a OF a |G 
| BISCUITS 


r— 


| 


By Appointment. 


Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
One hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuis 
maxing. ‘ 
On sale In all the feading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
Hubert Street, New York. 


©2208 





MADE ONLY BY 


CARES 

4 

OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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WHY EVERY LIBRARY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD READ 


Che Daily Celegraph 


ON TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 


Every year some 13,000 new books are pub- 
lished in this country. 13,000 new titles in which 
to search for the subjects which interest you— 
to discover those few books which, above all 
others, will give you most pleasure. Of course 
you just haven’t time to do it. And that is why 
‘Books of the Day’ every Tuesday and Friday 
in the Daily Telegraph means so much to 
you, if you are to get the very best from your 
library subscription. 

In these pages, commentaries by well-known 
writers—J. C. SQUIRE, REBECCA WEST, HOWARD 
MARSHALL, E. C. BENTLEY, LIDDELL HART and 








a host of others—guide you expertly through 
the maze of modern literature. Week by week 
they deal with every kind of book, not for- 
getting the pick of the detective ‘shockers,’ 
giving you not only a foretaste of their fla- 
vour, but so suggesting the background and 
problems of each book as to heighten con- 
siderably your enjoyment in reading it. 

Here is a guide to reading for all tastes. The 
books that will be discussed by bookish people 


everywhere next week are recommended to 
you zow in the Daily Telegraph. 
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